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STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 
«Rerect,” says Coleridge, in a passage 
quoted by Professor Reed in the preface to 
his admirable edition of Graham’s English 


Synbnymes, “ on your own thoughts, actions, 


circumstances, and—which will be of espe- 
cial aid to you in forming a habit of reflec- 
tion—aceustom yourself to reflect on the 
words you use, hear or read, their birth, deri- 
vation, and history. For if words are not 
things, they are living forms, by which the 


actuated, combined, and humanized.” To 
which we may add as an illustration rather 
than as an addition to the sense, the profound 


remark, “ Insincere speech, truly, is the prime | 


material of insincere action. Action, as it 
were, hangs dissolved in speech—in thought, 
whereof speech is the shadow ; and precipi- 
tates itself therefrom.”+ ‘This expresses the 
moral value of a study, which it is one of 
the best signs of modern culture that it 
seems so resolutely disposed to take out of 
the hands of the mere dictionary-maker and 
grammarian and assign to the philosopher. 
We have had of late several indications of 
this process of popularizing the knowledge 
of language ; of bringing the recondite ap- | 


P 
pliances hitherto mostly confined to the an- | 
cient classics to the everyday use of our own | 
tongue. As the practical and interesting 
pursuit of Ethnology gets to be more de- 
veloped we may expect this taste to increase ; 
for one of the main props of this new and 
fashionable science is the skill in detecting 
the moral affinities of races, and hence the 
unity of all of them, from the subtle asso- 
ciations and derivations of language. Thus 
amongst the diversities of speech we see no 
longer, by the light and incentives of our pre- 
sent civilization, so much the seeds of sepa- 
ration as the proofs of identity. 

For this acute study of words we are 
largely indebted to two of the best talkers of 
all English literature, Dr. Johnson and Cole- 
ridge. The surprise and strength of John- 
son’s conversation in Boswell are frequently 
built up on his old practices as a lexico 
pher. Cole sentences and ideas 
asunder to exhibit their indestructible essence 
pote 6 as the greg ist detects and 
exhibits primary form of the tal in 
the lump of earth. There fa at preasat too, 
a quiet refined school of English writers ; 
mea of leisure and cultivation; clergymen 
and fellows; who publish with Parker and 
Pickering—the Hares, Trenches, Willmotts, 
and He ‘who issue “little books on 
great su 
quently take the direction of illustrating the 


foree and purity of their romps ley a To 
some sue sala nm we are indebted for this 
new volume of English Synonymes which 
bears the recommendation of Archbishop 
Whately, who adopts the work in a few 
words of Preface and, by a careful revision of 
the whole, as an auxiliary to his system of 


ost books of this class have, we believe, 

en confined to the illustration of single 
pairs of words ; the present collection groups 
several words of a greater or less degree of 








* A Selection of First American 
edition, from the revised and en- 
Boston and & Co. 





resemblance. This gives a good opportunity 
for the display of subtle distinctions, espe- 
| nice shades of secondary meanings. 

| Take for example the following :-— 


| “TO PROMOTE, TO FORWARD, 


| “These words are often, but not uniformly, 
| synonymous, 


| ‘to promote,’ to the end. A philanthropist is 
| eaid to promote, not forward, the welfare of 
|mankind: he endeavors to forward those 
objects which are undertaken with this 
view. 


“1st. ‘To forward’ applies to the means ; | 


| plies more done by the helper, and less by the 
| person helped, than ‘aid’ or ‘assistance:’ and 


cially where the differences of words involve |  '8 the same with the conjugate verbs: we 


_may aid a person in carrying a load, we help 
/him out of a ditch into which he has fallen. 


| Henee, in a religious sense, it is usual to speak 


_ of ‘seeking help’ not ‘aid’ from above,—unless 


| we are understood to speak of a power co- 


operating with man; when the word ‘aid’ is 
admissible. In sudden distress the cry raised 
is always ‘Help!’ not ‘aid.’ In the common 
expressions, ‘I cannot help this-—‘ you must 
help yourself,” the word ‘aid’ could not be sub- 


| stituted. 


“* Assistance’ implies still more of co-opera- 


“2dly. ‘To promote’ is often used in rela- | tion, and less of succor, than even ‘aid.’ Two 
things of most importance to mankind are | tion to some effect which is only beginning to | persons are said to ‘assist each other,’ not ‘to 


| be proseeet, while ‘to forward’ would be 
jused when the cause was actually in opera- 
|tion. For instance: ‘I have taken great pains 
|to promote education in an uncivilized and 
| ignorant district, and the contributions of my 
my friends have done much to forward my 
views.” 

Or these :— 


“TO CONQUER, SUBDUE, VANQUISH, SUBJUGATE. 
general in its meaning than ‘to vanquish ; 


we vanquish an enemy who attacks us; we 
conquer & country. 


“*To conquer’ is less individual and more | 


“*Vanquish’ is always used for a combat, 
generally with some personal enemy; ‘con- 
quer’ for a series of combats. We speak of | 
vanquishing an enemy in a single encounter, | 
but of conquering a country. Achilles van- | 


aid each other.’ It implies mutual aid. We 
might say, ‘Beaumont and Fletcher wrote 
plays, in which each afforded assistance to the 
other: Beaumont could not have succeeded 
without Fletcher's aid, and when he was in a 
| difficulty his friend’s help extrieated him.’” 
“TALKATIVE, LOQUACIOUS, GARRULOUS. 

“ A little child just learning to speak may 
| be ‘talkative; a lively woman may be ‘loqua- 
cious ;’ an old man in his dotage is often gar- 
/rulous.’ ‘Talkative’ implies a continual de- 
| sire to speak, which may exist without ever 
| saying much at atime; ‘loquacious’ includes 
this, and also implies a great flow of words at 
command, A ‘garrulous’ person indulges in 
prosy, tiresome, and lengthy talk, with fre- 
quent repetition and needless minuteness of 
etail, Justice Shallow is represented as 


ished Heetor before Troy; Napoleon, in 
is campaigns, conquered great part of Eu- 
rope. 

ey To conquer’ is oftener used metaphori- 
cally than ‘to vanquish ;’ we talk of conquer- 


* and whose refinements fre- | this 


found contempt,’ ‘a profound knowledge of a 


| ‘talkative,’ having little or nothing to say, but 
| constantly speaking. Miss Mitford, in her pic- 
| ture of ‘the talking lady,’ gives an exact 


| picture of a ‘loquacious’ person. Homer re- 


| presents old Nestor as ‘garrulous.’ ‘Talka- 


ive ’ ‘ o. 9 
ing evil inclinations, conquering oneself, &c. | tiveness’ and ‘loquacity’ often proceed from 


But in this last sense, ‘to subdue’ is oftener | 
used. ‘Subdue’ implies a more continued | 

ressure, and a more gradual, but surer and | 
final victory. 

“When a nation has ceased to resist, we 
say it is subdued. ‘Subjugate’ (which origi- 
nally means, to bring under the yoke) implies 
external and continued restrictions, We sub- 
dued the French, but we did not subjugate them. 
Poland is subjugated—that is to say, kept 
under by a continuous pressure from without ; 
but its spirit remains unsubdued. 

“‘Subjugate’ is always used in speaking of | 
nations—never of individuals, and never in an 
abstract sense. ‘Subdue’ may be applied to 
individuals even in a literal sense, but always 
indicates mental as well as physical conquest. 
A child, or a captive, is said to be completely 
subdued by severe treatment, when the spirit 
is broken and the mind enfeebled, or cowed, as 
it is sometimes expr , 

“DEEP, PROFOUND. 

“*Deep’ and ‘profound’ are often, but not 
always, synonymous. They differ, first, in 
jis respec t ‘ profound’ is almost limited 
to abstract subjects, while ‘deep’ includes also 
natural objects. We may speak indifferently 
of ‘a deep well,’ a deep color,’ or ‘a deep feel- 
ing,’ ‘deep learning.’ ‘Profound’ could only be 
applied in these last cases. 

“In matters of sentiment _ ates 
‘deep’ is generally, tho not uniformly, pre- 
ferred to ‘gusteanl ; pene in which the 
particular intellectual faculties are in om 
‘profound’ is more generally used. We speak 

‘deep sorrow,’ ‘deep thought,’—but of ‘ pro- 





subject.’ ” 
“BELP, AID, ASSIBTANCE. 
“These words are nearly ; but 


as generall pens when w of Saxon 
and Latin Fires ta are compared ther, 





the Saxon word is the stronger. ‘Help’ im- 


high animal spirits, and often, also, from that 
combination described by phrenologists as an 
active temperament with an inferior mental 
development. ‘Garrulity’ generally arises 
from feebleness of mind and uncontrolled 
egotism.” 

The distinction of “shall” and “ will” is 
well illustrated. Of these puzzles to a 
foreigner it is remarked that “throughout 
the whole of England no misuse of them ean 


_be observed, even among the lowest of the 


people.” It is singular how accurate the 
general use of mankind is in this matter of 
language. It takes the force and perfection 
of an instinct. Thus Professor Reed, who 
has exhibited the nicety of these so called 
Synonymes in poetical quotations from Shak- 
spearey Milton, and Wordsworth, shows us 
that the learning of the others was no ad- 
vance upon the old supposed ignorance of 
Shakspeare, who furnishes examples of the 
extreme delicacies of the subject. But we 
should not be surprised at this conquest of 
words in a happy nature which assimilated the 
life of all ages and of the whole human race. 
A nice use of language is a proof of a feel- 
ing as well ~ an instructed aie’ rie 
appreciating heart ing more knowledge 
than the ‘head. Far ele ~denemeen, 
the common sense and common language of 
the streets we may meet the proprieties and 

of language, which it is the business 
of philosophers not to invent but to account 
for. 





Every man has the use of the dicticnary, all 
men Som cig he study _ aa give om 
every man the py art of the happy style, 
oor will society or observation furnioh him 
with illustrations. These are gifts of taste and 
fancy and the imagination. As is the style so 


is the man. 
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LORD COCKBURN’S LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY.* 
[SeconD PareR.] 


Tue letters of Lord Jeffrey give us hardly a 
clearer revelation of his inner life than the 
reserved bio aphy by Lord Cockburn. In 
truth Lord Jeffrey was no other than he 
seemed in the eye of the world, a practical 
workin, of talent; and we have the 
whole man in the history of his outward life. 
With great natural ond and industriously 
educated tact, he skilfully adapted himself to 
circumstances and found in the business of 
life a full exercise for all his power, and in 
worldly success a full reward for all his 
labor. He reaped as he sowed, and in his 
contemporary eminence, as a writer, orator, 
and lawyer, Lord Jeffrey received in ready 
money, payment in full of all his due with- 
out leaving any outstanding claims to be set- 
tled by posterity. 

Lord Jeffrey’s letters reveal to us a moral 
nature, which in its gentleness and even ten- 
derness show a kindness of heart, that the 
world ruffled by the harshness of the severe 
critic, will be surprised to find. He was 
attached in his friendships and warm in his 
affections ; his letters give us revelations of 
his domestic and social life which display a 
happy temper, a its — exer- 
cise in genial hospitality and domestic enjoy- 
ment. 

Literature was subordinate with Jeffrey to 
the practical duties of life, nor would he 
have been willing long to have cultivated it 
on the little oatmeal Sydney Smith tells us 
of. In fact literature was hardly his favorite 
study ; social and political philosophy had as 
great a share of his writings, his tastes, and 
speculative leisure. Jeffrey, however, in one 
of his earliest letters, says: “I feel I shall 
never be a great-man, unless it be as a poet,” 
and his biographer tells us that he courted 
the muses with great perseverance, that end- 
less vefses left behind him in manuscript tes- 
tify to his usual industry, if not suecess, and 
that he had at one time deposited a volume 
of poems with a publisher, which he had 
wtthdeanit however in time to save his repu- | 
tation from the apparent inconsistency of be- | 
ing a bad poet while claiming to be a good 
critic. The emotional enthusiasm of youth 
over, Jeffrey fell from the clouds and landed 
upon the terra firma of practical life where | 
he trod safely and securely. He was a true | 
son of earth, though of Titanic proportions. | 
In his narrow escape from being a bad poet 
he found his true vocation in the activities of 
life. 

Jeffrey’s letters are not the happiest i- 
mens of their kind, they want ease and flexi. 
bility ; they are didactic and labored. Jeffrey 
seems eternally as he writes, to be rehearsing 
his part of the Edinburgh critic. There are 
many occasions when we long for the anec- 
dotical skill and epigrammatie point of Wal- | 

le, where for example, Jeffrey writing from | 

ndon while in the enjoyment of its most 
brilliant society, contents himself with a d 
brief enumeration of great names, or with 
wearisome abstract speculation. We are 
disappointed to find no letters addressed to 
Seott, Sydney Smith, Brougham, the poet 
Moore, and others of note with whom 
Jeffrey must have been connected in the in- 
timacy of familiar letter-writing. Sydney 
Smith somewhere, we believe, confesses to 





.to insure its continuance. 





* Life of Lord J , with a selection from his Corre- 
rcmeyrg > By Lord one of the J of the 
‘ourt of Sessions in Scotland. In 2 volumes. Volume L 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


the Vandalism of destroying all letters re- 
ceived by him; fastidious reserve on the part 
of his biographer or Lord Jeffrey's corre- 
spondents will account probably for the ab- 
sence of the letters written to others. 
From a letter to Francis Horner, one 
of the first few who were marshalled under 
Sydney Smith in Jeffrey’s Edinburgh garret, 
to do battle with the world under the cover 
of the Edinburgh Review, we gather some 
points in the early history of that review. It 
will be seen that the generous spirits of the 
Edinburgh were not long content to cultivate 
literature on short commons. Lord Jeffrey’s 
apparent sensitiveness to the “degradation” 
of receiving pay, and discreet resolution to 
pocket it, appear in amusing contrast. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


“There is one thing, however, that I will 
tell you. In consequence of a negotiation 
conducted by Smith Dating my absence, Con- 
stable and Longman have agreed to give £50 
a number to the editor, and to pay £10 a 
sheet for all the contributions which the said 
editor shall think worth the money. The 
terms are, as Mr. Longman says, ‘ without pre- 
cedent;’ but the suceess of the work is not 
less so, and I am persuaded that if the money 
be well applied, it will be no difficult matter 
Now, my sage 
councillor, this editorship will be offered to me 
in the course of a few days, and though I 
shall not give any definite answer till I hear 
from you, and consult with some of my other 
friends, I will confess that I am disposed to 
accept of it. There are pros and cons in the 
ease, no doubt. What the pros are I need 
not tell you. £300 a year is a monstrous 
bribe to a man in my situation. The cons are 
—vexation and trouble, interference with pro- 
fessional employment and character, and risk 
of general degradation. The first I have had 
some little experience of, and am not afraid 
for. The second, upon a fair consideration, I 
am persuaded I ought to risk. It will be long 
before I make 4 oan hn I now do by 
my profession, and by far the greater of 
the ie Fa I have will remain on tea 
I know, in spite of anything of this sort. The 
character and success of the work, and the 
liberality of the allowance, are not to be dis- 
suniiel But what influences me the most 
is, that I engaged in it at first gratuitously, 
along with a set of men whose character and 
situation in life must command the respect of 


the multitude, and that I hope to go on with | 8° 


it as a matter of emolument along with the 
same associates. All the men here will take 
their ten guineas, I find, and, under the sane- 
tion of that example, I think I may take my 
editor’s salary also without being supposed to 
have fem | any degradation. It would be 
easy to say a great deal on this subject, but 
the sum of it, 

understand me as well as if I had been more 
eloquent. I would undoubtedly prefer making 
the same sum by my profession; but I reall 
want the money, and think that I may take it 
this way, without compromising either my 
honor or my future interest.” 


Of the slashing spirit of the Review, here 
is an example :— 


SLASHING ARTICLES. 


“IT searcely know, however, what we shall 
have to put in it. Walter Scott has, in a man- 
ner, offered to do Godwin’s Life of Chaucer ; 
and as he understands the subject, and hates 
the author, I have a notion he will make a 
good article of it. We must abate something 
of our asperity; but I think we 
should make one or two examples of great de- 
linquents in every number, 


I believe, is here, and you will | 





Lord J married his second wife jy 
New York, a Miss Wilkes. Of his visit to 
the United States, we learn nothing beyond 
his recorded horrors of the sea, its sickness 
and its terrors, and his discussion with Presj- 
dent Munroe on the right of search question, 
in which Jeffrey confesses to have taken the 
wrong side from patriotie motives, and claims, 
notwithstanding, to have worsted his antago. 
nist in the argument. Jeffrey's alliance with 
an American family kept alive his interest in 
the United States. Here is an extract from 
a letter dateé 1818, in which Lord Jeffrey 
foretells the great destiny of this nation, at 
a time when prophecy in regard to America 
almost universally took quite another direc. 
tion with his countrymen :-— 

THE PROSPECTS OF AMERICA, 

“I cannot help taking a very warm and 
eager interest in the fortunes of your people. 
There is nothing, and never was anything, so 
grand and so promising as the condition and 
prospects of your country ; and nothing | con- 
ceive more certain than that in seventy years 
after this its condition will be by far the most 
important element in the history of Europe. 
It is very provoking that we cannot live to see 
it; but it is very plain to me that the French 
revolution, or rather perhaps the continued 
operation of the eauses whieh produced that 
revolution, has laid the foundations, over al! 
Europe, of an inextinguishable and fatal 
st e between popular rights and ancient 
establishiments—between democracy and ty- 
ranny—between legitimacy and representa- 
tive government, which may involve the world 
in sanguinary conflicts for fifty years, and may 
also end, after all, in the establishment of a 
brutal and military despotism for a hundred 
more ; but must end, I think, in the triumph of 
reason over prejudice, and the infinite amelic 
ration of all polities, and the elevation of al! 
national character. Now I cannot help think- 
ing that the example of America, and the in- 
fluence and power which she will every year 
be more and more able to exert, will have a 
most potent and inealeulably beneficial effect, 
both in shortening this conflict, in rendering it 
less sanguinary, and in insuring and accelera- 
ting its happy termination. I take it for 
granted that America, either as one or as many 
states, will always me ope are ~ spe 

uently prosperous and powerful. She wi 

Sceuaiiie tohe the side of liberty therefore in 
the great European contest—and while her 
wing power and means of compulsion will 
intimidate its opponents, the example not only 
of the practicability, but of the eminent ad- 
van of a system of perfect freedom, and 
a disdain and objuration of all prejudices, and 
a a “ewe fail to incline the great 

y of all intelligent communities to its 
voluntary adoption. 


Macaulay had written a letter in which he 
justified his resolution to abandon a public 
for a literary life; Lord Jeffrey combats his 
views in this wise :— 

A LITERARY LIFE. 

“It is a very striking and interesting letter: 
and certainly puts the pros and cons as to 

blic life in a powerful way for the latter. 

ut, after all, will either human motives oT 
human duties ever bear such a dissection / and 
should we not all become Hownynyms oF 
Quakers, and selfish cowardly fellows, if we 
were to act on views 8o systematic? Who the 
devil would ever have anything to do with 
love or war, nay, who would venture himself 
on the sea, or on a galloping horse, if he were 
to caleulate in this way the chances of short 
ening life or forfeiting comfort by such ver 
turesome doings? And isthere not a vocation 
in the gifts which fit us for particular stations 
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is a duty to listen? Addison and 
well to write, because they coud 
k in ic. But is that any rule for 
Mf And then as to the tranquillity of an au- 
thor’s life, I confess I have no sort of faith in 
it, and am sure that as eloquent a picture 
might be drawn of its cares, and fears, and 
mortifications, its feverish anxieties, humiliat- 


to which it 
Gibbon did 


ing rivalries, and jealousies, and heart-sinking 
e ion, as he has set before us of a states- 
mar, as to fame, if an author’s is now 


and then more lasting, it is generally longer 
withheld, and, except in a few rare cases, it is 
of a less pervading or elevating description. 
A great poet, or great original writer, is above 
all other glory. But who would give much 
for such a glory as Gibbon’s. Besides, [ be- 
lieve it is in the inward glow and pride of con- 
seiously eaens the great destinies of man- 
kind, much more than in the sense of personal 
reputation, that the delight of either poet or 
statesman chiefly consists. Shakspeare plainly 
eared nothing about his glory, and Milton re- 
ferred it to other ages. And, after all, why 
not be doth statesmen and authors, like Burke 
and Clarendon.” 


Here is a prediction in 1840, falsified in 
1852. But who so wise as to predict truly 
of that mystery of nations, France, that gives 
the lie to all prophecies, all hopes, all ex- 
pectations :— 

NAPOLEON Il. 
“Edinburgh, Wednesday, 4th May, 1840. 

“I donot believe your Frenchman who says 
that a Napoleon—that is, a Napoleon feeding 
on derived claims and memories—could have 
any chance, if there was an open competition 
for French sovereignty. What another incar- 
nation of the last potent spirit might do in 
Franee, or any where, is another question. But 
I do not believe there is any such hankering 
after conscriptions and a military despotism 
(for that is the synonym of military glory, and 
well enough understood) among the really in- 
fluential classes in France, as to give any 
chance for a mere military chief, met less for 
an alien who has achieved no glory for him- 
self. All that is mere chatter, and only proves 
that there is much discontent and much loose 
thinking and talking on great subjects, which 
we searcely needed a man to come across the 
channel and tell us.” 


Some further passages which we have 
marked remain for another number. 





WINES AND WINE-DRINKING.* 


Criricat reference to two treatises upon 
“Wines,” published almost simultaneous! 
in and in America—the one classi- 
cally theoretical, the other eminently practical 
—may be regarded in these days of “ liquor- 
law” agitation as the height of literary im- 
pudence. Nevertheless with two legislative 
reports regarding tee-totalism upon our table 
—MeCulloch-ish in statistics and Radcliffe- 
ean in horrors, albeit they are—we pursue 
our task as one of delight and instruction. 
Since men will drink wine, and since anti- 
Wine laws are regarded by eminent lawyers 
as decidedly unconstitutional, it behooves the 
community to drink good wine. 
_ “Come, come, good wine is a good fami- 
liar creature, if it be well used,” said lage. 
hs wise Selden in his “Table- 
Talk :"—* Pleasures of meat, drink, clothes, 
&e. are forbidden those that know not how 
to use them, just as nurses cry pah! when 





* Hand-book of Wines: Practical, Theoretical, and His- 


A ns Hi ode orm ern Wines. B 
Redding. iitustrated Library. Bange, Brother & 





they see a knife in a child’s hand—they will 
never say anything to a man.” 

We call up for readers not fiery faces nor 
gutta percha throats ; nor tongues long since 
caustic ; nor palates years ago petrified; nor 
stomachs which are restive at less than 
twenty grains of cayenne pepper to the wine 
glass of spirits. ‘I'o such, wine is indeed a 
mocker. As well give patés from Strasbourg 
to the New Zealander or strawberries to the | 
blubber-chewers of Greenland, as Tokay, | 
Sherry, or the effervescing draughts from | 
champagne vineyards to throats, tengues, 
palates, and stomachs racked and ruined by 
potential drams. We gently crave the ear 
of him who at his favorite dinner touches 
with cautionary respect the silver-top’d cork 
of his Madeira, or the elongated neck of his 
Sherry decanter, and at every grateful sip 
feels the warm currents of memory brighten- | 








ing in his brain or reflects the hues of fancy | 
from his sparkling eyes;—the ear of him | 
who on an August day cools his fevered | 


for as to injuries from their wines, oh impos- 
sible! 

Malmsley Buttridge, Esq., my next door 
neighbor, inherited a taste and a knowledge 
for wines from his father—he says:—But 
unfortunately the stock selected by the latter 
vanished with his death—the cork of the last 
bottle of the carefully selected vintages be- 


‘ing loosed with the silver cord of his life. 


Like many a son in other matters, he sets up 
connoisseurship upon the eapital derived from 
his father. I dined with him last week. I 
dine there often, for although the wine of 
Malmsley Buttridge, Esq. is execrable, his 
soups and his wife are most excellent be- 
guilers of time. When on such oceasions of 
dining Malmsley invites a few friends—city 
friends—* change” friends but never changing 
in their esteem notwithstanding the liquid 
poison they continue to drink from his ma- 
hogany—he is in his glory. With a grace 
worthy of a Chesterfield and an accentuation 
which an elocutionist might envy, he calls 


diaphragm with baths from the Chateau Thomas the Butler to his side and enquires 


Margaux; —the ear of him who around the} of the wines. 
polished mahogany of his library when the | 
keen blasts of December how! in baffled rage | 


about his tightly-closed window-blinds, meets 
his chosen friénds—the quaintiy-carved, sil- 
ver-topped pitchers of smoking whiskey- 
punch at their elbow with miniature ladles of 
scented wood and slender glasses close at 
hand ; when and where the hearty but polish- 
ed joke, the glib and delicate repartee, the 
discerning po judicious opinion circle in an 
atmosphere fragrant as the boudoir of a 
harem. » 

To these the gracious Mr. Redding and 
the considerate MeMullen have tendered their 
literary as well as professional respects. To 
the drawing-rooms of genial feeling, to the 
sideboards of discriminating hospitality, to 
the domestic sanctum of the jaded business 
toiler, to the mahoganies of they of the free 
hand and open heart, to the festive gatherings 
of friendship and ambitious respect make 
they their progress as welcome as the toasted 
beauty to the salon or the brilliant wit to the 
well-chosen dinner. And—to the library of 
~e true connoisseur. 

ere is no world of art less peopled with 

true connoisseurs than the world of which 
Bacchus is the anointed king. For the most 
Eo his subjects are ludicrous pretenders to 
nowledge and its true dignity ; they are wise 
only in their own conceit; they are self-con- 
victed of the Talleyrand offence which is 
greater than a crime—blundering. The laws 
of their realms are kept for the initiated few 
and not graven upon tables of brass to be 
in the “comitium” of every family. 

hey will be so no longer now that McMul- 
len, like a second Cnaus Flavius, gives them 
to the grateful world. Consequently nine 
out of every ten who patronize the spirits of 
wine are shallow pretenders. One is led by 
the nose by a relative in the “trade” who 
makes the cellar of his victim a refuse store- 
house of unsaleable stock. Another in the 
glitter of a cork or the imprimatur of a brand 
will be innocently beguiled into the stocking 
of wines which like the printing of the 
brands owe their existence to home manufac- 
ture. A third patronizes a merchant in 
whose store is nothing which came from over 
seas, but the corks and the casks. Yet each 
and all will imagine themselves the posses- 
sors of vin undoubted, and set down 
their headaches and disordered livers and 
muddied kidneys to the gravies or the cook— 





“The Sauterne and the 
Chateau Latour, are they properly set out! 
Has the champaigne been properly micro- 
scoped to see if it is ereamy? Did the de- 
canter of brandy come from the bottles of 
1795? From which bin came the Port?” 
are questions which Thomas listens te with 
the most solemn gravity and answers with 
the most quizzical air of respect. Good but- 
ler that Thomas! He has lived with the 
Duke of Devonshire, he has studied as an 
amateur under Franeantelli, and ean count to 
a fraction how many grains of salt too much 
the cook may have dropped into the poldge. 
His service with the Duke all of his master’s 
friends well know. If they did not ‘twere 
because of chronic deafness, for at every 
dinner our friend Malmsley makes some inge- 
nious reference to the fact. 

Malmsley’s wine laws are as immutable as 
those of the Medes and Persians. He is a 
very Darius in these matters, and exacts obe- 
dienee. He expects wry faces and Sauterne 
over the soups, and he is vulgar enough to 
drink champaigne with his roasts. He has 
an idea that porter and a biscuit before com- 
mencing dinner is a peptic adjunct of infinite 
value. His novitiate guest must take heed 
that he do not at Malmsley’s sideboard lay 
the groundwork of a chronic dyspepsia. 

“Capital wine this, ‘ Yorkel,’ my boy,” 
says he, raising up a glass of port thick as 
apple jelly and fragrant as Lee’s blacking. 
“I bought this wine at a bargain from old 
Swasherton in Front street—had been in his 
cellar for ten years—got uncommon crusty 
from some unaccountable circumstance— 
perhaps in process of petrifaction from con- 
tiguity of soils, who knows? Swasherton 
himself thought it too crusty—I knew bet- 
ter—Swasherton gave it to me at the original 
invoice—here it is.” 

Meeting no response from my unenthusi- 
astic eye, he turns to his neighbor “Glum- 
ley,” in the midst of casting sly glances at 
Madame, whom he adores. Glumley in 
much confusion turns around—he has heard 
nothing—but he sees the wine glass of his 
host at his eye—he knows that one topic is 
paramount—he answers, “ oh certainly,” and 
half bowing to Madame, gulps his dose and 
is silent. 

“Take another, ‘Glumley ’ my boy,” says 
the host, passing the bottle, “it would’nt 
injure a dying man.” And “Glumley,” not 
yet recovered from his confusion, perfects 
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the headache which was but previously | 


n. 

Malmsley’s birth-day is not far off, and it is 
our fixed determination to send him on the 
morning of its arrival an elegant bound yo- 
lume of MeMullen’s “ Hand-book.” 

volume is well named, Like the 
Hand-books of travel by Murray, the subject 
from prefatory starting to final resting is 
mapped out distinctly and aptly. Entering 
at once the climates of vine growing the | 
reader explores the vineyards of the world; | 
under oriental skies, by the glowing sunsets | 
of Italy and Portugal, by the brilliant blush- | 
ings of rosy-fingered Aurora in La Belle | 
France—he stands by the side of the vine-| 
dressing maid, or in the midst of the gentle | 
vintagers by the presses where the rich hues | 
of the grape juice lend a greater charm to | 
sparkling eyes and ruby lips. Or he is a) 
chemist for the nonce in analysing processes 
and fermentations. Or he grows statistical 
over still wines, and red wines, and dry | 





(safe) keeping the “Maine liquor law,” we 
present the following extract :— 


“Tn all ages of the world, in sacred and pro- 
fane history, the abuse and not the use of wine 
has been condemned. It is painful to reflect 
how much this abuse has converted what is 
naturally a blessing, into an evil of no ordi 
magnitude ; so difficult is it to mark the limit 
of rational enjoyment even in the best things. 
The practice of drinking largely of wine has 
much decreased of late years; and though 
‘ Attic taste with wine’ may be a union as rare 
as before in any class of society, it is certain 
that wine was never less abused than in the 
present day, nor excess more generally 
avoided.” 


Let every reader take a glass of generous 
wine to the eloquence of the following chap- 
ter, which originated by “ Redding,” is repro- 
dueed with acknowledgments by “ MeMal- 


” 


“A few remarks on the art of drinking wine 


wines and white whites and sweet wines and | may be acceptable to the majority of readers ; 
* . * | . . . 
strong wines and sparkling wines and weak | and there certainly is as much difference be- 


wines and triune wines, until his brain is in a | tween the modes in which a horse drinks from’ 


whirl of extatic fancy. Or he grows critical | the crystal stream, and the hog from his 





over bouquets and aromas, and at Barmecide | 
feasts drinks Barmecide bumpers of Gironde | 
wines, or draughts from innumerable Cha-| 
teaux, of Burgundy, and St. Pérai. Or bent 
upon doing homage to her gracious majesty | 
of Spain (whose name for humanity and 
courage is creeping up to that of Isabella on 
the calendar of renown) he forgets his pur-. 
pose in order to stray into the province of 
Andalusia or the renowned pagos of San 
Julian and Husillo, whose liquid names are 
worthy of the brilliant liquids they produce ; | 
and near to which ts unhappily igno- 
rant of Falstaff and Tristram Shandy, water 
the ground with “Sack.” Or he is dancing | 
over tropical seas te Madeira and the Cana- | 
ries in search of Sercial and Teneriffe, which 
to taste in their native luxuriance is to ap- 

h next door to the fountains which 

‘once de Leon sought for in vain. Or like 
4 emus Ida Pfeiffer, Me travels from 

icily to Hungary, from Hungary (ve 
thirsty notwithstanding Tokay) to C es 
and from thence into the fastnesses of Persia 
to drink to the health of Layard and the 
memory of Satraps, whose tombs, like those 
of the defunct guides of Mont Blanc, are— 
nowhere. 

And then the reader, slightly wearied with 
his travels, returns to his library-table and 
the cheerful bracket to learn by means of 
graceful rhetoric how wines are mixed, con- 
served, or fined, or bottled: and what are 
their properties, and uses, and effects: their 

ietetic and medical qualities, And how— 
most important of all—they should be pur- 
chased and drank! 

When our friend Malmsley Buttridge, Esq., 
receives the birthday present before men- 
tioned, he wil! find this passage delicately 
marked 


“The choice of wine is a very difficult task, 
especially for the uninitiated. The difficulty 
is two fold; in the first place no two persons 
have the same ideas of the flavor of any par- 
ticular wine ; secondly, the wines of the same 
vineyard differ in different years, A pur- 
chaser should always, if possible, choose for 
himself the wine which is most agreeable to 
his palate, and relying upon the merchant for 
its good quality, he will thus add the latter’s 
experience to his own choice.” 





To the legislative committee who have in 


trough, as between the differgnt modes prac- 
tised in accordance with refinement and edu- 
eation, and vulgarity and ignorance. He that 
sits down frequently with a party never ‘less 
than the Graees, nor more than the Muses’ in 
number, and is the occasional sharer in a de- 
bauch with the vulgar, will naturally see the 
gifts of Heaven ae very differently, since the 
one partakes in a gratification merely animal, 
and the other in that which is social and refin- 
ed; with the one wine is the sauce merely, 
with the other it makes the great end and o 
ject of the occasion. 


* ww * * 


“The true enjoyer of wine finds it to exhila- 
rate the spirits, increase the memory, promote 
cheerfulness ; or if he be something of a wit, it 
draws out his hoarded stores of good sayings 
and lively repartees, during the moment of re- 
laxation from thought, at the hour when it is 

ood ‘to sit awhile.’ This cheerful glass calls 
into action his better qualities, as with the ruby 
liquid he swallows ‘a sunbeam of the sky.’ 
He makes his wine seeondary to his conversa- 
tion, and when he finds the latter at what he 
thinks its keenest edge and brightest polish, he 
leaves the table to mingle with beauty, and 
exchange the wine for a sparkle of more at- 
tractive and higher character—perhaps to 
bask in ‘the purple light of love.’ He who 
would destroy good wine by taking it when its 
flavor is no longer fresh to the palate, is a 
drunkard; he knows nothing of the refine- 
ment in animal enjoyment, which consists in 
taking rather less than enough. Always to 
rise from the feast with an appetite is a max- 
im which, however gourmands and sensualists 
may despise it, is the course for a rational 
being, as well as that which yields the richest 
enjoyment. By this we preserve the freshness 
of the. first taste, the full flavor of the first 
sip: as the odor of the rose deadens upon the 
sense after the first exhalation, so it is with 
wine and with all our enjoyments. Thus we 
learn how we may, in the truest and most re- 
fined sense, ony ae pleasures by which the 
benevolence at cok vvepail b given us the 
things enjoyed, is t repai our enjoyi 
wiasly. Those whose standard of exce die 
in wine is its potency and inebriating quali- 
ties, imagine as long as they can get it into the 
stomach, it is no matter how the thing is done. 
Such persons may be styled ‘stomach drink- 
ers,’ and may as well attain the lodgement of 
the fluid in the part desired by means of a 
foreing-pump and a tube, as any other mode. 
The palate to them is secondary to the warmth 


| of this general magazine of liquids and 
| solids.” 


“What is a bumper?” This question is 
answered thus. It is only a slight corrup- 
tion of the old French phrase benpér, signi- 
fying a boon companion. 

e word “ wassail” we find to be com- 
unded of “waes,” wishing, and “hael,” 
ealth, implying the wish of good health. 

The ancient custom of pledging healths (as 
Mr. MeMullen vouches) arose from circum- 
stances which occurred during the invasion of 
England by the Danes, The latter permitted 
no Eoaiehmen to drink in their presence 
without ae ee the pe- 
nality of disobedience. Their cruelty so 
intimidated the English, that even when per- 
mission had been given they did not take ad- 
vantage of it until the Danes had pledged 
themselves not to endanger their lives while 
partaking of the draught. 

How the American custom of tipping 
glasses, rife in sundry sections of our coun- 
try, originated—our enthusiastic author does 
not inform us. It is therefore, we conclude, 
lost in the obscurity of some Mississippi 
swamp, or has emigrated to California, be- 
yond his antiquarian reach. 

A collection of maxims are added of some 
wit, quaintness, and epigrammatic point : 


FOR PUBLIC DINNERS. 


“A two bottle port man is only a wine- 
funnel.” 


FOR THE HUMANE SOCIETY. 
“Baechus has drowned more than Nep- 
tune.” 
FOR THE RACE OF MALMSLEY BUTTRIDGES. 
“Bad wine is the guest’s horror and the 
host’s disgrace.” 
FOR PEERERS INTO PEERAGE LISTS. 
“Burgundy is the wine of princes, Sillery 
of nobles, Claret of the gentle born, and Port 
of the citizens.” 
TO REVIEWERS. 
e is like eriticism, nothing 
more execrable if bad, nothing more excellent 
if good.” 


“ 


TO THE SHAKSPERIAN FUND TRUSTEES, 

“The Caliban of wine is port: the Ariel 
champagne.” 

TO THE CONNOISSEUR. 

“Wine that brightens the eyes, cheese with- 
out eyes, and “bread all eyes, then fear no 
#tarvation, 

“Your stomach is your wine cellar, keep 
the stock small and good.” 





MR. WARBURTON’S DARIEN.* 


Durine the latter part of the Seventeenth 
century, a Scotchman by the name of Patter- 
son, a man of a bold, stvestotens spirit, pos- 
sessed of a genius for commercial enterprise 
and for whom is claimed the credit of the 
original conception of the Bank of England, 
conceived the idea of establishing a colony 
on the Isthmus of Darien. The bold and 
original design of Patterson, stated in the 
glowing colors of an enthusiastic projector, 
was received with great enthusiasm through- 
out Europe. A new city, that should be the 
union of the two great oceans, the door of 
the sea and the key of the universe, was to 
arise. The new city was to surpass Alexan- 
dria of old. Trade would inerease trade; 
money would beget money ; and the trading 


* Darien; or, the Merchant Prince. By Eliot Warbw- 
ton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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need no more to want work for its 
— but hands for its work. The foe ita 

ise was seconded by Fletcher, of Saltoun, | 
and was at first warmly encouraged by the | 
great schemer Law ; King William Il. pa- 
tronised it, Scotland, England, Hamburgh, | 


and Holland, all liberally contributed their | & 


wealth. Difficulty, however, beset the enter- | 


eon in its very inception. The fears of the 


India Company were aroused. ‘The | business in the House of Representatives and | ported by foreign aid for the purpose of disor- 


English Parliament shared in their fears for 
vested interests. The King withdrew his | 
, England, Holland, and Hamburgh | 


their funds. It was left to Scotland ulone to in a community where every man is to be | “ Peter the Whaler,” ath i 


sustain the bold venture of the adventurous 
Patterson. An expedition fitted out at “) 

expense sailed. The colonists found | 
Cwaity, famine, disease, and death in that 
Darien where they were promised a friendly 
welcome from the Indian, a soil rich to a 
fault, erystal rivers sparkling over sands of | 

ld, an enchanted land of endless wealth, 
| eo and delight. The enterprise failed, 
and it has been reserved for our age to attest 
the practicability of a design first conceived 
by the bold and original mind of Patterson 
two centuries ago. It was but the other day 
that a new city, not far from the site of the 
old Seoteh colony, was hailed at its birth 
with acclamation, and pledged to American 
enterprise, by the name of an American 
merchant. 

The Seotech Darien enterprise, in its en- 
thusiastie origin and its fatal result, is the 
historic basis of Mr. Warburton’s novel, and 
Patterson the bold projector, is its hero. The 
author need hardly have availed himself of 
the illusion of fiction to give interest to his 
subject. Mr. Warburton’s fervid narrative 
and eloquent deseription would -have found 
scope enough within the historic truth. The 
tricks of the novelist’s art, seem but imperti- 
nences, amid the romantic realities of the life 
of Patterson and of the history of the Scotch 
Darien expedition. There are many passages 
in the book of fervid, eloquent writing, which 
would not have been misplaced in an histo- 
rical narrative, and thus Mr. Warburton 
might have given us the facts of history with 
all the glowing interest of his eloquently 
written romance. 





Isa; a Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro’. 
Redfield—This is a work of more ambitious 
aim than that of the generality of brief works 
of fiction. Its heroine is a woman of intellect 
and beauty, who devotes herself to a literary 
life. Her mind is at an earl corrupted 
by the perusal of an infidel Re her after- 
wards becoming connected with the author of 
the work in the editorship of a transcendental 
newspaper, she falls a victim to the association 
—the pair being much too transcendental to 
think of matrimony. The character of the 
heroine is powerfully sustained, the subordi- 
nate characters well developed, and the work 
elevated and healthy in tone. 


Romance Natural History; or, Wild 
are Wa tenes a C. W. Webber, 

ia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co.—We 
have before (Litspeay World, No. 246) spoken 
of the contents of this volume, which, 
then presented in a limited edition, by sub- 
Seription, are now, with additional illustra- 
tions bro ht ogee in a compet, available 
volume, which the look of a popular fa- 
Vorite. Mr. Webber is a man of action and 
reflection, and knows how to blend a poetical 
enthusiasm, cultivated by Shelley and Tenny- 
son, with wild scenes of western adventure, to 
Which their experiences afforded no el. 





Mr. Webber, in fact, writes with unction, and 


his books have a relish accordingly. This is 
one of the best of them. It would be a very 
dull youth who would go to sleep over his 
pages. 

The Legislative Guide. By Joseph Bartlett 
Burleigh. Philadelphia : Lippincott, Grambo 
Co.—-This volume contains the Constitution | 
of the United States, with a minute index ; | 

e Standing Rules and Orders for Conducting | 





the Senate of the U.S. ; Jefferson’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Practice ; a Citizen’s Manual of | 
Society business, and duties—all carefully | 


indexed—a valuable book of reference and use | 





capable of organizing a government, from a de- 
bating club to the Constitution of a Territory. 


An Historical Atlas. By J. FE. Worcester. | 
New and revised edition. Cambridge: John | 
Bartlett.—It has often been a matter of sur- 
prise to us that history, biography, indeed the 
record of the progress of the world in every | 
department of art or science have not been | 
oftener taught by means of pictorial maps. | 
The process is now creeping into our school 
books, but is not yet, by any means, brought 
to the perfection of which it is capable. 
In physical science, the atlas of Johnston 
shows what may be done in this way in extent 
and facility of information. The condition of 
the world as to heat or cold, its geology, its 
civilization, its means of travel by sea or land, 
may there be learnt ata glance. The applica- 
tion to the study of History is not less direct. 
Every ordinary geographical atlas is of course 
historical, but it gorccnts but one particular 
period, By an app ication of the lines of latitude 
and longitude, Mr. Woreester, in a kind of 
Mereator’s projection, shows us on one page the 
state of the world, by centuries, from the de- 
Iuge to the present day. The perpendicular 
lines enclose the centuries, the horizontal sepa- 
rate the countries. The particular rule of the 
period is represented by name and in colors ; 
thus on the same parallel the huge pink space 
of the Roman Empire slopes off in the narrow 
limits of the Franks) in ion or the Saracens 
in green. Tabular views also present us 
charts of Mythology, of chronology, ancient 
and modern, of separate historical events, end- 
ing with a chart of Biography, which shows 
the contemporary great men of any era. The 
volume is in thin folio, and besides its use in 
schools, is a good book of reference, 

A Comprehensive Geography and History ; 
Ancient and Modern. By 8S. G. Goodrich. 
George Savage.—A well-printed, abundantly 
illustrated, elegant quarto volume, of 272 pages, 
advancing the knowledge and study of Geo- 
graphy and History, from the excellent ele- 
mentary books hitherto employed for these 
purposes. The maps included on the pages 
are printed in two colors, marking clearly the 
most important localities. The wood-cut illus- 
trations are spirited and striking, with an air 
of decided novelty, embracing new views of 
cities, street-views, portraits, natural history, 
scientific and historical illustrations, vignettes, 
&e. The information is brought down to the 
latest moment, and the whole work is a liberal 
embodiment of the information, tact, and expe- 
rience of its accomplished author. 

Elements of Chemistry ; Including the Appli- 
cation of the Science in the Arts, Thomas 
Graham, F. R.S. Part lL Phila.: Blanchard 
& Lea.—A new edition, including the additions 
and revisions of the late English edition, which 
render it essentially—from the progress of the 
science and its means of illustration—a new 

blication. The author is Professor of Chem- 
istry in University College, London, and his 
work is a rete authority in the science. 

History of the United States ; or, Republic of 
America, "By Bama Willard, Barnes & Co.— 


|references, At the close of the work the au- 








Another volume of Geography and History, 


with one of the features noticed above—a 
series of progressive maps of the United States 
at different periods. These are cleanly en- 
graved on steel. The text is confined to a 
statement of facts, which are clearly enrolled 
in sections, and distinctly marked by marginal 


thoress makes a vigorous attack on Abolition 
Disunionists, whom she pronounces to be sup- 


ganizing the Union. 

Mark Seaworth ; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
By William H. G, Kingston. Francis & Co.— 
A new book for the young, by the author of 
Illustrations copied 
from John Absolon. Polynesia is the best field 
left for poetry and romance, and it will be 
some time before it is exhausted of its Robin- 
son Crusoe capabilities. Mark Seaworth blends 
description and adventure in due proportions 


| and is an accession to the capital juvenile pub- 


lications of Messrs. Francis, 

J. H. Coron has recently published a Map 
of the State of New York, one of a series to 
embrace all the Stat. of the Union. It is ad- 
mirably engraved, the names of places being 
distinetly lettered without crowding the map. 
It includes a great portion of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Vermont, with the whole ef Long 
Island. 


MARKS AND REMARKS. 

Mr. Jarep Sparks has written three letters 
to the Evening Post on the subject of his 
alleged “ tamperings ” with the text of Wash- 
ington’s Correspondence. It was stated in 
the Friar Lubin letter, published Feb. 12, 
1851, more than a year ago—which opened 
the attack upon Mr. Sparks now followed up 
in Lord Mzhon’s History and by the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,—that the originals of 
Washington’s letters printed in the “Reed 
Correspondence,” had been furnished to Mr. 
Sparks, and that, in the work of the latter, 
they appeared differently, in many things af- 
fecting character and our judgment of it, 
from the true copies. We commented upon 
this fact at the time (Lit. World, No. 213). 
The explanation which Mr. Sparks now gives 
of the affair is a general one. He says that 
he made no additions to the text, that he 
pretended to publish only a selection from 
Washington’s letters, and that among the 
omissions are parts of letters, and he says 
that he has used the -»pies in the letter 
books among the Washington papers, which 
differ frequently from the letters sent. These 
are the points bearing directly on the charges 
of Friar Lubin. How far they can be satis- 
factory must depend upon a special investi- 
gation of the facts and upon the exercise of 
Mr. Sparks’s judgment in particular cases— 
and the latter, boldly questioned by an his- 
torian of Lord Mahon’s character, is a matter 
yet to be adjudged. 

Mr, Sparks claims—a claim which is to 
be looked at very suspiciously—it to be “the 
solemn duty” of an editor “to correct ob- 
vious slips of the pen, occasional inaccuracies 
of expression, and manifest faults of gram- 
mar, which the writer himself, if he could 
have revised his own manuscripts, would 
never for a moment have allowed to appear 
in print.” But supposing the writer would 
have altered them, in their original state they 
may afford very desirable and very authentic 
information. 

When variations of this kind are found in 
works of general literature, as in the case of 
Murray’s editions of the Poems of Crabbe 
and Byron, ‘he two passages are both given 
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as varieties, in the notes, and we think the 
interest would not be less in Washington’s 
ease. If Washington in later life, as Mr. 
Sparks states, corrected his writings, the dif- 
ference between Washington at one period 
and at another is surely worth noting. Fer 
convenience of reference—as the matter is 
ged not yet ended—it is desirable that 

r. Sparks’ letters should be published, as 
well as the original charges, in pamphlet 
form. 

A correspondent (X.) supplies us with a 
more satisfactory reference than that given by 
Mr. Bancroft for the story of General Wolfe’s 

uotation from Gray the evening previous to 
the battle in which he lost his life :— 


“ General Wolfe.—Professor Reed is cer- 
tainly right in aseribing the anecdote con- 
cerning the General to Dr. Robison. It 
appeared, in the first place, in the T'ransac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Vol. VIL, in a biographical sketch of Dr. 


Robison, by the celebrated John Playfair, | 


and has since been transferred to the colleet- 
ed works of that ancient philosopher, (vol. iv). 

“As the style of Professor Playfair was 
as much a matter of eulogy among his con- 
temporaries, as his great acquirements in 
science, I subjoin his narrative, only premising 
that Dr. Robison (afterwards Professor John 
Robison, of the University of Edinburgh), 
was a midshipman in Admiral Saunders’ 
fleet. 

“He happened (says Playfair) to be on 
duty in the boat in which Wolfe went to 
visit some of his posts, the night before the 
battle, which was expected to be decisive of 
the fate of the campaign. The evening was 
fine, and the scene, considering the work 
they were engaged in and the morning to 


which they wete looking forward, sufficiently | 


impressive. As they rowed along, the Gen- 
eral, with much feeling, repeated nearly the 
whole of Gray’s Elegy, (which had appeared 
not long before and was yet but little known), 
to an officer who sat with him in the stern of 
the boat, adding, as he concluded, that “ he 
would prefer being the author of that poem, 
to the glory of beating the French to-mor- 
row.” > 1% 

The following honorable disposition of 
the estate of the late Harmanus Bleecker, 
of Albany, will interest many of our readers 
who were his friends. A few days since in 
the New York Senate Mr. Taber presented a 
petition from J. V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, the 
tenor and purpose of which he explained in 
the following manner : 

Harmanus Bleecker, lately our Chargé to 
the Hague, who, by his high literary attain. 
ments, and the mental dignity and moral 
purity of his character, was an honor to his 
native city, died in July, 1849, leaving his 
whole estate, except a few legacies, to his 
widow, a most estimable lady, whom he had 
married during his residence at the e. 
It had been the purpose of Mr. Bleecker, 
prior to his marriage, which occurred at an 
advanced period of his life, to devote his 
property to some public pu beneficial to 
the city of Albany, where it was in part in- 
herited, and in part earned in the practice of 
his profession as an eminent lawyer. His 
wishes to this effect were not relinquished 
upon his ma , and were known to the 
noble spirited and generous hearted lady who 
became his wife. “He, however, died, leaving 





* Another correspondent also refers us to this passage 


from citation of Mr. Parkman, in his History of Pon- 
tiac, = iv., pp. ir tis 


his property, by his will, to her absolutely, 
but with the verbal request, that at her death 
she would dispose of it in some way for the 
benefit of the city of Albany. Having after- 
wards married Henri Cosier, a gentleman, 
also from Holland, who seems to have par- 
ticipated fully in her integrity of character 
and generosity of purpose, united in a con- 
veyance of the whole property, amounting 
to seventy or eighty thousand dollars, to the 
petitioner, absolutely, reserving to themselves 
a life estate only, and leaving the manner in 
which the above object should be carried into 
effect, atter the termination of the life estate, 
entirely in the diseretion of the petitioner. 
/To accomplish this benevolent object, so 
| honorable to all the parties concerned, I ask 
| that the bill accompanying the petition, and 
| fitted to confirm the trust, and protect the 
‘fund from any contingeney to which the 
| private affairs of the trustee may at any time 
hereafter be exposed, may be now ordered 
engrossed for a third reading. 

The request was granted, and the bill or- 
dered to a third reading. 

The London papers furnish some further 
details of the Shelley Forgeries exposed in 
the London Athengum. Mr. White, the 
bookseller of Pall Mall, who sold them to 
Moxon, gives this account of his purchase of 
them, introducing to the notice of the reader 
the “son of Lord Byron,” who commenced 
'in this city the publication of an edition of 
his “ father’s” poems, prohibited in London, 
and which stopped short at a second num- 
ber. 








“One afternoon, during the summer of 
1848, a well-dressed lady-like young person 
called to know if I purchased autograph let- 
ters, as she had two unpublished ones of 
| Lord Byron’s to dispose of. I replied, that 
although I had been in business some twenty- 
five years, [ had never purchased an auto- 
graph letter on my own account. The 
name of Byron, however, and unpublished, 
struck me as worth looking at, and after 
doing so, I made a purchase. Shortly after 
she called again brought two more. I 
then questioned her as to who she w. 
where she came from, and how she obtain 
them. She said they were the property of 
her elder sister, who resided at St. John’s 
Wood—that they had been left her by their 
father, a deceased surgeon, who had been an 
autograph collector, especially of the MSS. 
of these poets—having made a point of lay- 
ing his hands upon all he could of their un- 
published uctions. She also said that 
he knew Fletcher, Byron’s valet—had attend- 
ed him professionally on his deathbed—and 
that Fletcher had given him some books 
which Lord Byron left him, when he 
died in Greece. These books, however, and 
the Shelley Letters, she said her sister would 
not part with on any account—that she her- 
self had never seen them, her sister having 
always kept them locked up. That the rea- 
son of her sister parting with them one or 
two at a time, arose from her unwillingness 
to part with them at all, which would not 
have taken place but from the cireumstances 
of an ag running away with some rents, 
on which they depended to exist fora certain 
period. She said the reason her sister did 
not come herself arose from her being an in- 
valid, much confined to the house. e con- 
tinued calling from time to time over a space 
of several months, according, as she stated, 
her sister’s necessities compelled her to 
with these precious relics,” Mr, White then 
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describes a negotiation into which he entered 
with Mr. Murray for the sale of these MSs, 
who, having examined them carefully, and 
believing them to be genuine, gave a cheek 
for the amount on. He then returns 
to the lady: “ After she brought me, as she 
said, the whole of the Byron letters, the 
necessities and ill health of her sister sti) 
continuing, she commenced bringing the 
Shelley letters. After I had aceumulated 
some of these, I wrote to Moxon, as a matter 
of literary interest, concerning what I was 
purchasing ; and told him I shou!d be glad to 
show them to him any time he would ea)} 
upon me. On his calling and looking them 
over, he at once suggested what I had not 
thought of, namely, that I should make ay 
offer of the private letters to the Shelley 
family.” Mr. White appears to have acted 
on this suggestion, but his overtures were 
rejected by Mrs. Shelley, in the most decided 
manner, on two different occasions. An ap- 
lication was subsequently made to Mr. 
hite, he says, by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, wishing to know if they could treat 
with him for these MSS., as they were em- 
powered to do so by Sir Perey Shelley ; but 
this negotiation also fell to the ground. Mr. 
White then continues:—* When the lady 
had brought me all the Shelley letters, she 
commenced with what her sister thought the 
most precious of all—Fletcher’s dying be- 
quest to her father of the Byron books. 
After she had ceased bringing these, which | 
bought without the slightest suspicion, as | 
am sure much cleverer persons than myself 
would have done, she told me there was an 
end of the relies.” It ap that the lady 
subsequently sold Mr. ite some other 
“ manuscript books,” which he sent to Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson’s auction-room, and on 
the evening of the same day, Mr. Rowsell, 
the bookseller, of Great Queen-street, who 
had purchased them, called on him to say 
that he had resold one of the books to a Mr. 
Byron, who had not paid for it, and that he 
(Mr. Rowsell) wanted to know where * Mr. 
Byron” lived. The mention of this person's 
name “for the second time” in the course of 
these transactions excited Mr. White’s sus 
picions with regard to the lady, and when he 
saw her again he immediately accused her of 
coming to him with false representations, and 
told her what he had found out. “She made 
sundry excuses why she had done so—told 
me a great deal about her husband, his mis- 
fortunes, &e. I had repeatedly asked where 
her sister lived in St. John’s Wood, but she 
begged I would not press the question, as 
her sister would much rather not have it 
known, from motives of delicacy. I was now. 
however, determined to know her residence, 
and sent a person with her in a eab, which 
she took to Judd Place, New Road, with « 
view of bringing her husband to me. He 
was, however, from home ; and she promised 
to call with him the next day—and they did 
call—-when he gave various excuses and rei- 
sons why he had preserved an incognito 11 
the disposal of his MSS. and books. Tht 
he was writing the life of his father, a por 
tion of which he showed me in onl that he 
had travelled all over England, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland, to collect autographs and 
relics of his father from persons whom he 
knew to possess them; that he had pur 
chased a many of the letters of Mr. 
H of Frankfort, and of Mr. Wright, * 
connected with the “ Quarterly 

rm ;” that most of the books had le 
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to Fletcher, his father’s valet, to | forgers, whether French, Italian, or German, | and by Dr. Lath though not with 
om had been given at Byron’s death; pe ca may now add English, in concocting 4 eS 


that the letters had been collected in 
various ways; some, he thought, from the 
Marlow box, from various quarters, 
which I cannot remember, as it is now 
three years since. He gave me a written 
attestation that everything that I had bought 
was but he would not engage that 
they should not be printed in the life of his 
father which he was prepari This must 
have been some time after I sold you the 
Jetters, and as we had no occasion ot meet- 
ing after that circumstance fiom that time to 
this, accounts for my not having told you of 
the last affair.” ting the general 
belief in the genuineness of the (alleged) 
Byron and Shelley MSS., Mr. White says : 
Mr. Hookham (Shelley’s friend) had no 
doubt of the genuineness of these letters. 
Mr. Moxon (Shelley’s publisher) not the 
slightest doubt. He knew they were in my 
jon from the time | first showed 
them to him, upwards of three years ago, 
until he sought them at Southeby’s. The 
form-fellow of Byron’s at Harrow, recently 
deceased, had no question about the Byron 
books. ‘They were also shown to the accom- 
plished son of Byron’s tutor at Harrow, 
whose family have several relics of Byron, 
which they hold as heir-looms. If, therefore, 
you, as Byron’s publisher, and Moxon as 
Shelley’s publisher, had not the slighest 
doubt about these matters, why should | 
have felt any, who had never seen a serap of 
either of the poets’ writings?’ The weak 
int of this statement, notes the Examiner, 
y needs to A en out. There is no 
doubt that Mr. ite was imposed upon ; 
but after the imposition was practised against 
him, he had reason to entertain suspicions 
that all was not right, and those suspicions 
he t to have made known to Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Moxon. 

The Literary Gazette says of this affair: 
—No small sensation has been caused in 
Paris by the discovery of the extraordinary 
forgeries of the Shelley letters; and the 
articles on the subject by this or other 
journals have been copied into all the Paris 
new The fact is, that the system of 
forging letters and oe of gest 

ished person is carried on to a large 
arava d presegr —am indeed, it is as much a 
regular branch of business as the manufac- 
ture of 
Italy. ere is, we are assured, not a sale 
of manuscripts in the French ecapital—and 
a are such sales par i teem ar Re 
whieh forgeries are not audacio m 
off on the public by wholesale ; er | ere is 
reason to suspect that gentlemen of position, 
or who have gained celebrity as manuscript 
collectors, do not hesitate, for a “ considera- 
tion,” to allow false documents to be Mme gm 
among the real ones, and to be off in 
their names by public auction. In German 
many similar frauds are practised with mu 
success. Only a little while ago a gen- 
tleman purchased several letters purport- 
ing to be written by Luther, every one of 

ich it now appears is a forgery. In Italy, 
too, the same nefarious system is carried on. 
We are assured, for example, that a 
many said to have to Tor- 
quato Tasso, and for selling which a Count 
Alberti was tried a short time ago at Rome, 
were undoubted forgeries, though some of 
the most i men in such matters 
declared them authentic. The skill of the 


res by the great masters is in |T 





papers, inks, seals, and writing, is truly re- 
markable. : 





THE APACHES, 
BY WILLIAM W. TURNER, 

A Paper read before Ft pe ae ee Society, 

Amonxe the aboriginal tribes whom the 
recent acquisilions of territory from Mexico 
have brought within the boundaries of the 
United States are the formidable nation of 
the Apaches and their congeners, the Nava- 
hoes, numbering in all, according to the most 
probable though still dubious computations, 
some 25,000 souls. Their principal seat 
during the time they have been known to 
Europeans has been the triangle included 
between the Rio del Norte, the Gila, and the 
Colorado of the West ; but they have long, it 
seems, been gradually spreading towards the 
south, and their range now extends from 
considerably to the east of the Del Norte in 
Texas through the northern provinces of 
Mexico to California. They are accom- 
plished horsemen, and the most adroit eattle- 
thieves in the world; and the combination of 
cruelty and cowardice in the Spanish popu- 
lation has so stimulated the aggressions of 
these savages on their property and their per- 
sons, that the inhabitants of New Mexico, 
Chihuahua, and Svnora live in perpetual 
terror of their attacks. Nor is this state of 
things essentially altered since the Americans 
of the United States have had possession of 
New Mexico. Each arrival brings accounts 
of new outrages and depredations; and 
nothing but long and severe experience, it is 
to be feared, will teach them the difference in 
character between the old and new proprie- 
tors of the country. 

The ethnological affinities of the Apache 
nation have been repeatedly discussed. Dr. 
Vater, in the Mithridates, conjectures that 
peg are allied by language to the Pawnees ; 
and he speaks of the great light it would 
throw on the history of this people should 
such be found to be the fact, and of the im- 

rtance of deciding the question by accurate 

investigation. But Dr. Vater’s conjecture 
was based on a e in the Travels of 
Major Pike, who by the term “ Lee Panis” 
meant, not the Pawnees, but the Lipanes or 
Lipans, a small Apache band in the state of 
exas. 
The late Lieut. Ruxton expressed the opi- 
nion, paper ye reiphag ji > ea nnd in 
a fore the ologi iety 
2g poduany that the Apaches belonged to the 
same family with the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, and that their language was probably 
identical with the Mexican ! 

But the doctrine which has gained the 
foe eurrency is that promulgated in the 

vels of that most authentic and veracious 
personage, Monsieur Violet. Among other 
assertions as to the relationships of Indian 
tribes made with equal boldness and an equal 
absence of truth, it is there stated that the 
Apaches, like the Comanches, are sprung 
from the Shoshonees or Snake Indians of 
Oregon. Had this assertion remained con- 
fined to the original romance, it would not 
have been worth noticing at this time; 
but unfortunately it has found its way into 
the scientific literature of the day, having 
been incautiously ie ace by the distin- 


ished geographer Berghaus in one of 
the 


confidence) in his recently published Varieties 
of Man. That it is incorrect is evinced by 
the testimony of reliable original authorities, 
who deseribe the Comanches and Apaches 
as differing both in person and character as 
well as in the nature of their languages, to 
such a degree that they must necessarily be 
of different tribes. > 

But the safest guide, that of language, was 
wanting to ethnologists for determining the 
aflinities of this people. It is true their speech 
had been repeatedly described as excessively 
guttural and uncouth, but we owe the first 
specimen of it, as far as] am aware, to the 
scientific zeal of Lieut. J. H. Simpson, of 
that admirable branch of the United States 
military service, the corps of topographical 
engineers, which has produced so many ex- 
cellent contributions to American geography 
and ethnography, especially during the last 
few years. In Lieut. Simpson’s Report of 
an Expedition into the Navajo Country, 
published in 1850, is contained an exceed- 
ingly valuable set of vocabularies, brief and 
imperfect though they are, of New-Mexican 
languages hitherto known to us only by 
name. Among these is a vocabulary of the 
dialect of a small Apache band, the Jicoril- 
las, in the northern extremity of New Mex- 
ico, and another of that of the Navahwves. 
I have also a few Apache words sent me from 
the Copper Mines by Mr. Bartlett, and the 
numerals from another of our associates, Dr. 
John L. Le Conte. A short time ago the de- 
scriptions given by travellers of the peculi- 
arities of their speech and other circum- 
stances, led me to look for their origin in 
the northern part of the continent ; and the 
comparisons for which the materials above 
described furnished the means, have disclos- 
ed the highly interesting ethnological fact 
that the Apaches, so far, at least, as their 
speech is concerned, belong to that great 
family of aborigines to which Mr. Gallatin 
has given the name of Athapascas. 

The immense extent of country over 
which the Athapascans roam, as ascertained 
chiefly by the researches of Mackenzie, is 
thus described by Mr. Gallatin, in his Sy- 
nopsis, publisled in 1836 :—* If from the 
mouth of the Churchill or Missinipi River, 
which empties into Hudson’s Bay, in lat. 
59°-60°, a line be drawn ascending that river 
to its source in lat. about 54°; thence 
along the ridge which separates the north 
branch of the river Saskachewan from those 
of the Athapasca or Elk River, to the Rocky 
Mountains; and thence westwardly till within 
about one hundred miles of the Pacific 
Ocean, in lat. 52° 30’; all the inland tribes 
north of that line, and surrounded on all the 
other sides from Hudson's Bay to the Pacific 
by the narrow belt inhabited by the Eski- 
mos and the other maritime tribes along 
the north-west cosst, belong so far as they 
are known, with a single exception, to one 
family and speak kindred languages.” 

Mr. Horatio Hale, in his Ethnography 
and Philology of the U. S. Exploring Ex- 
pedition, published in 1846, somewhat ex- 
tended the area of this family, by showing 
that its language is spoken by two small 
bands, the Kwalhiogua and the Tlatskanai, 
neither of them comprising more than a 
handred individuals, who roam in the moun- 
tains on each side of the Columbia river, 
near its mouth; and also by another small 
band, the Umkwas, numbering not over four 
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the river Umkwa, and extend south to about 
lat. 43°. 

The discovery of the fact that the Apa- 
ches are related to the Athapascans is cal- 
culated to increase our interest in that 
widely extended family, and, indeed, may 
be regarded as opening a new chapter 
in American ethnology. The amazing ex- 


tent of territory over which this people is | 


scattered, measuring in one direction over 
forty degrees of latitude, the broad compact 
body which it presents in the northern part 
of the continent, and the interruptions of 
continuity which oecur as we proceed south, 
are facts of a striking character, which must 
prove of great value in estimating the direc- 


their archives ought to supply ; but we may 
infer, in opposition to the opinion of Pike, 
that the progress of this people has been 
towards the south, from the fact that in the 
old maps, although Apacheria, or the country 
of the Apaches, extends south of the Gila, 
it keeps tu the north of El Paso, whereas 
their range now stretches far to the south 
of El Paso, through the province of Chi- 
huahua and the Bolson de Mapimi, as far as 
Coahuila. The number of ruined settle- 
ments, both of agricultural Indians and 
Spaniards, which extend from the Gila south- 
wards, testify to the devastations of the 
Apaches over regions once free from their 
desolating presence. 

The character and habits of the different 
branches of this wide-spread family, as mo- 
dified by the various circumstances under 
which they are placed, also present us with 
an instructive subject of study. The north- 
ern Athapascans are described by travellers 
as a sober, timorous people, living alter- 
nately on the abundant produce of their 
rivers and lakes, and on the chase of the 
deer. ‘The rigor of their climate compels 
them to pay great attention to their clothing, 
which is well made of skins ; but they are 
not as skilful hunters as their Algonkin 
neighbors, nor are they distinguished by the 
same stoical gravity of disposition. The 
southern Athapascans are also regarded by 
those who have had opportunities of observ- 
ing them, as inferior to the tribes around 
them. They exhibit neither the steady 
industry of the Pueblo Indians, nor the manly 
valor of the Comanches. The Apaches 
proper are idle drunkards, living by plunder. 
‘The Navahoes, of whom less is known, ex- 
hibit considerable ingenuity in the manufac- 
ture of an excellent sort of blanket, which 
goes by their name, but they are also prac- 
tised and skilful depredators. The few arts 
this people possess, their peculiar pictur- 
esque costume, which has been likened in 
general appearance to that of the ancient 
Greek warrior, and their traditions of Monte- 
zuma, have doubtless been derived from the 
more advanced Pueblo tribes and the Spa- 
niards with whom they have come in contact. 


Did the widely extended Athapascans 
actually spread from the north to the south, 
as we are inclined to suppose, or vice versa? 
what nations did their emigration, in which- 
ever direction it proceeded, bring them into 
collision with? what is the cause of the 
present isolated condition of the two extre- 
mities of this family? and when did the 
separation between them take place! De- 
tailed answers to these and the like ques- 








tions we may hardly to obtain; but 
answers sufficiently explicit to afford high 
gratification to the searcher after truth may 
reasonably be anticipated when the rich mine 
of ethnological investigation presented to 
us in Oregon and California shall have been 
more thoroughly explored. We may expect 
soon to receive very valuable additions to 
our present stock of information from the 
researches of our esteemed associate, John 
R. Bartlett, Esq., chief of the Mexican 
Boundary Commission, whose enthusiasm 


THE 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 


CAPTAIN PRIEST, 
WHO SAILED FOR BOSTON THE 1()TH JUNE, 183-. 





A Tale with only One Incident, and no Plot 
of any Consequence. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE “BRAG” CITY, AND A QUEER CUPID, 


Tere is a certain city in the Realm of 
Down-East known as the American Athens, 
but in reality a cis-atlantic Rome—albeit not 
an over safe place for a stranger to roam in 
—whenee, as you may have heard, a member 
of the State Legislature—one of the ar- 
cheeval species—after a week’s peregrination 
in the streets, returned to his astonished con- 
stituents and informed them how he had 
wandered up and down in this modern laby- 
rinth until the bread and cheese provided by 
uxorial care was exhausted, and not having 
been able to discover the State House, 
came home again, determined in future to 
attend to the res anguste domi and leave 
the affairs of the nation to abler geographers 
than himself, assuring them in the very spirit 
of the astute Mrs. Glass, that in order to ob- 
tain a seat in the said house, it was first in- 
dispensably necessary to catch it, evidently 
having an impression upon his mind that it 
was of a perambulating, evanescent, and 
transitory nature, very like to the glory to be 
acquired therein; where the streets go 
rambling up and down in a vague, irregular, 
unsatisfactory, and dissipated manner, 
wherever they list, as somebody has said of 
our volunteers; where opposite houses are 
upon such intimate terms that if they had any 
Jack Spratical propensity to lean, they would 
be sure to salute @ la Grecgue, by touching 
noses; where a man is fined two dollars for 
ones a cigar and one for using his hand- 
kerchief publicly, and in fine where a certain 
hallucination of the mind is prevalent among 
the inhabitants, causing them to regard their 
strangely jumbled up little town as the 
moral and intellectual centre of the universe. 

This celebrated city, situated in lat. 42° 
23’, long. 5° 55’, is bounded upon one side 
by Bunker Hill Monument, onthe other by 
a delightful series of flats and marshes, and 
is generally known to the travelling world 
from an excellent inn and cheap coach-fares 
to be met with there. 

Consult the maps and you will find the 
name recorded as “Boston.” Ask the in- 
habitants, and they will inform you it is 
“ Bosting ;” and the latter term is probably 
correct, being derived from the well known 
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propensity for bousting, with which the citi. 
zens are afflicted. : 

To historians, however, it and the adjacent 
country are well known from the facts that 
the Revolutionary discord commenced at 
Concord. A considerable disturbance was 
bred upon Breed’s hill, and the British army 
completely sewed up, were finally so hem’d 
in that it sadly puzzled Howe how to get 
away, for Washington would offer no battle 
gage to the General of that name, but en- 
gaged famine in his service to save his gun- 
powder. This has been called a Fabian 
policy, probably because the English were 
reduced to a diet of beans. The Bostonians 
having suffered from short commons then, 
have n noted for their long Commons 
ever since. To “ Young America’s” illumi- 
nati the city is cndaiedl by the burning of 
one Abbey (a Catholic one), the shining 
light of another (Abby Kelley), and the 
railing and pulling-up-railing propensities of 
the Reverend Captain Theodore Parker, wiio 
to rescue a runaway seamp about to be sent 
back to justice and to his master, 


“Marched at the head of half a dozen men 
Down to the wharf and then marched back 
again.” 

Squire Divine Underwood having dis- 
covered that his corn, phenix-like, arose 
strongly and lustily from a bed of ashes, had 
for many years caused of them to be 
procured from New York, but finding of late 
too liberal an admixture of the residue of an- 
thracite coal among them, and knowing that 
the ashes of the grate however useful in 
causing monumental shafts to shoot upwards 
and pierce the heavens, were not exactly the 
thing for “ Zea Maiz,” chancing to hear that 
the antediluvian mode of employing to ad- 
vantage the latent calorie existing in cord- 
wood was yet in practice at Boston, girded 
up his loins, and taking his purse in his hand, 
set forth for the latter place. He purchased 
a quantity of the desired commodity to be de- 
livered at a certain day to any vessel he 
might choose to dispateh. If no Bay Har- 
bour craft should arrive at the proper time 
the ashes were to be forwarded to him at a 
certain price per bushel, which would amount 


in the aggregate to something over one hun- 
dred dollars. 








Hine ille lachryme. 


We left Job wending his way homeward 
immersed in sober thought, although far 
from sober himself, for in order to prove that 
he was man enough not only to make the 
Boston trip, but to drive a good bargain with 
Squire Divine—quite as serious a matter— 
he had got a little above proof. 

The old sailor far from a drunkard, never- 
theless held firmly to the maxim that every 
Jack should have his gill, and have it too at 
regular intervals. 

A certain quantity manifestly improved his 
temper, but if too large or too frequent 
libations carried him over the line, they did 
not aceord very ee ee but rendered 
him especially surly and so dogmatic that he 
was not only ready to bark, but also to bite. 
The last drink at the store, and an especially 
stiff horn that he tossed off to bind his bar- 

in with Underwood, had completely tossed 
Kim, and although on the other side of the 
harbor from his house, he was certainly quite 
over the Bay. 

At the precise moment that he left the 
Squire’s house a gentleman known as yet to 
our readers only by name, was quitting his 
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. The a twilight and an occa- 
prt aoa i ade the bowl of 
a short pipe, perceptible a red 
face, red nose, huge red lips turned almost 
wrong side out, and the usual number of 
twinkling reddish eyes; the charming tout en- 
semble being framed in with a coarse palm 
hat painted of a fiery brick color, and met at 
a particularly raw-beef looking pair of ears 
by bush whiskers of a most undoubted 
carroty a which completed the picture. 
The person of Mr, Thaddeus Mulligan— 
yulgo Teddy—was invested with no vest at 
all, but a velveteen roundabout that would 
not go half round and whose buttons en- 
tirely declined an introduction to the button- 
holes, a hickory shirt, and three-fourths of a 
pair of duck breeches greatly in need of 
ducking, and well fringed at the bottom, 
with the aforesaid hat and whiskers were his 
only er 

Accout as he was, certainly no one 
would have taken him for a Cupid, and 
although between whiffs he sought by a mu- 
sical stave to stave off melancholy and was 
evidently of a mercurial disposition, yet he 
but little resembled a messenger of the gods. 
And yet his business was of love. 

Things had been progressing from bad to 
worse with poor Mary, and being convinced 
that they had come to a crisis, after shedding 
a few tears, she wiped her eyes, nerved her- 
self for the struggle, sent Aunt Keziah off 
to spend the evening, and Teddy with a note 
to the widow Flint’s, conveying to Master 
Harry the intelligence that the coast was 
clear, her father certainly out for the next 
three hours, and that she desired to see him 
upon pressing business. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE VERY DEUCE TO PAY—JOB PROPOSES 
TO THE MAID, BUT SALUTES THE WIDOW. 
Fate so willed it that just as the widow’s 

door closed upon Teddy, the Captain hove in 

sight; and spying a friendly sail entering the 
enemy’s hacker being incited by curiosity 
and the hope of getting a peer through the 
windows, he tacked right-about, which under 
the press of sail he was carrying was rather 

a dangerous experiment and he found it so. 

First he gave a tremendous lee lurch, then a 

violent pitch ahead as if he would go down 

bow foremost and all standing, then righting 
alittle he shifted his helm and payed off; 
but the wind changed, he was fairly in irons 
and would have gone on his beam ends had 
not one of his grapples fastened to a wagon 
that was fastened to a horse, that stood 
fasting, fastened to the fence. His other 
hand now was directed to the friendly 
wagon, but missing the hind-board, it went 
over and came in contact with something in 

a bag that felt very queerly and made a sin- 

ped noise. Job was just tipsy enough to 
very inquisitive, and so he went to work 

fumbling about the mouth of the , when 
suddenly a large white turkey flapped in his 
face emf giving a farewell squeak, flew up 
the road. The sight and the fright almost 
sobered Job. He shook his fist at the de- 
parting bird, then shook his fist at the horse, 
and finally made a critical examination of the 
hat ne which proved to be the very one that 

his We ke hod of ths ‘bab, ant le 

Which he had seen Harry riding that after- 
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No other accidents occurring to our mari- 
ner, he was soon comfortably seated in his 
own cottage, and Mary had just taken his hat 
and brought his pipe, when the door opened, 


“ Yes,” grunted the Captain. 
“Why, father! really going to Boston ?” 


inquired Mary. 


“ [—tell—you—yes!” thundered out Job, 


and there stood Master Harry Flint, quite as | as if each word were a stake, and he was 
large as life, and about as much amazed at | driving it in. 


the Captain’s presence as was the Captain at | 
Harry’s visit. 


“Oh, dear Father, take me with you,” said 


| Mary; but in an instant the thoughts of 


At length Job arose, and steadying him- | Harry came into her mind, and she wound 


self by the back of his chair, demanded, 

“Well, whut the d—] do you want now?” 
What did he want? That was exactly what 
Harry did not mean to own, but after beat- 
ing out his brain for a feasible answer, he | 
finally made the very worst one possible. 

“Mother wants to get a pair of white’ 
turkeys, Captain, and I came up to see if I 
could buy them of you?” replied Harry. 

“Buy "em, you seamp! steal ’em you 
mean. No, sir, you shan't neither buy nor 
steal anybody’s white turkeys. Blow me, if 
you shall have a white turkey anyway.” 

“ But I will, though,” retorted Harry, re- 
ally angry. “ We'll see if no man in Bay 
Harbor ean have white fowls but yourself.” 

“If you do,” shouted Job, « I'll be % 
What he would be, or what he would have > 
been, is hidden among the undeveloped mys- 
teries, along with the man with the iron) 





up with, “oh no, I don’t want to go, I'm 
afraid.” 

Job’s reply was characteristic. 

“Shan’t do it,” said he, to the first part of 
his daughter's speech, and then immediately 
added, by way of reply to the next, “ But I 
will, though. Don't catch me leaving you 
here for that scoundrel to run away with.” 

Aunt Keziah now thought it quite time to 
open her batteries, and accordingly eom- 
menced her fire with, “I’ve talked and talked 
to her, Captain Job, about that greasy sailor 
fellow, but it’s no sort of use, she’s agoing 
to demean herself; she wont mind you, and 
dont care for me.” 

“Ido mind father,” retorted Mary, “and 
Ido care for you as much as you let me; 
you torment my life out, and expect me to 
love you for it.” 

“'Torment you!” sereamed Keziah, “how 


mask, and sundry others, for Mary at this | dare you say so. I’m as tender as a mother 
time elapped her ‘hand over his mouth, and | to you, and if I only had a mother’s power, 
be ged I arry “to go, for her sake.” 'Td make you ship that nasty scamp.” 
aving the Captain to rage as he pleases, | “ How da-are you say s0-0,” sobbed poor 
and Mary to pacify him if she can, let me Mary; “if you were half as good and as 
furnish a key to a part of the former's con- | kind as he is, you would make me happy, 
duet, so especially unbecoming in one of his | aud not miserable. Thank heaven, you 
name. | have not a mother’s power over me, and if 
The sale of eggs and poultry from his , you had I wouldn't mind you—no one could 
own little farm had been no slight source of | make me. . 
profit to Job; but although his neighbors| “No one make ye!” demanded Job, who 
were as honest as people in general often get | thought it high time to put in his oar, and 
to be, yet from time to time certain of his’ a down the mutiny. “No ove make ye? 
hens and ehickens, turkeys and geese, with | d make you—if I choose to marry her what 
souls above barnyards, and inklings towards business is that of yours, eh 2” R 
cosmopolitanism, would start off upon their) “No, no, no, father, anything but that, 
travels, and oceasionally assist in the founda-  Shrieked the excited girl ; “you will not, you 
tion of some other colony, whereby a cor- | cannot, you dare not,” and down came a 
responding diminution of his gains oc-| plump little foot pat on the floor. 
eateda. | _“ Darsent !” roared the Captain ; “ but by 
A bright idea visited him one day. He the ‘living jingo’ I will, though, whether 
sold off his entire feathered stock, lock, stock, | She'll have me or not. Now you see what 
and barrel, and invested the money in others, | You get by stumping me, dont ye ?” 
of a purely white breed, easily to be recog-, What Keziah would have said, whether 
nised when they played truant. If by any | she would have coyed it, or fairly jumped at 
accident a white bird broke any other man’s the offer that she had been fishing for ever 
egg shell in his vicinity, have it Job would, | since her half-sister’s death; how Mary 
by fair means or foul. If he could not buy | would have acted, and in what manner the 
it, he killed it unintentionally, and then | devoted Job—the victim of never taking 
id any moderate price demanded for the |“ stumps”—would have conducted himself 
mage. towards his suddenly intended, is a matter 
The discovery of the white turkey in the | that can never be revealed, for at that instant 
wagon, and the unfortunate offer of Harry a terrific scream was heard near the door, 


to purchase a pair, had excited his anger to | and then a succession of them appeared to 


only an attempt to rob him, but a design to 
commit other peculations with impunity. 

The first thing our unfortunate sailor did 
upon Harry’s 5 Thrlie, was to sink back 
into his chair exhausted with passion, the 
next, to call for the bottle of rum and a 
glass, and having lighted his pipe, he sat in 
gloomy silence drinking as if he a design 
to commit suicide, and puffing as though he 
would convert his cottage into a smoke- 
house. 

The door opened, and Aunt Keziah en- 


noon. Having apparently satisfied himself, | tered. 


he hesitated a moment as if about to enter 
te house, then turning again, set forth for 
ome. 





“ Why, la, Captain Priest,” were the spin- 
ster’s first oe “they do say you're a 
, going to Boston. It cant be so, is it ?” 





Jithin the house all was hushed for a 


| moment, and Job demanded, 

| ™ What’s that?” 

| “Our old white gobler,” replied Keziah, 
|*T know it is, I saw him roosting on the 
plum tree as I came in,” 

“ Then by the living jingo,” exclaimed Job, 
“Tl have him, and the thief too ;” and eatch- 
ing up a double-barreled gun that hung over 
the mantel-piece, he seized his hat, swal- 
lowed half a glass of “ New England ” neat, 
and dashed out of the door in hot pursuit of 
thief and turkey. 

We say that a man when intoxicated is 
one beside himself, and with some show of 
truth; for, let him arrive at a certain latitude 


the utmost pitch, and he saw in both, not be going up the road with great velocity. 
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upon the map of Bacchus, he will see for 
two, his tongue and words are doubled, and 
as for walking, he travels for half a dozen. 

As Job ran up the road the screams of the 
turkey were heard at intervals, becomi 
small by degrees and beautifully less, until 
they faded away in the distance or from 
some reason ceased altogether, and sadly 
fuddled though our hero was, he had sense 
enough left to give up the chase, but gave 
it up only to beard the enemy in his den. 

Returning home with steps doubly uncer- 
tain, from the combined effects of too liitle 
light and too much liquor, he took another 
stiff glass to sober him, and shouldering his 
gun again left without a word, with the in- 
tention of carrying the fortress of the Flints 
by assault. 

The widow Flint had just dropped into a 
comfortable slumber, when an outrageous 
racket awoke her, and jumping up she open- 
ed the window and cried out, “ Why, Harry, 
is that you, what makes you so late ?” 

An upturned head was just visible, emit- 
ting a terrible uproar, but giving no io- 
telligible answer, and the widow demanded, 
“* Who is that ?” 

“I want my t-iccup-urkey,” 
voice. 

“I havn’t got your tipukurkey,” replied 
so widow. “I never had one in all my 
ife.” 

“I want my tur-iccup-urkey, Harry st- 
iccup-ole,” came from below. 

“Well,” retorted the widow, “ what if 
Harry did stick a pole, I've got a right to raise 
beans I guess.” 

“By the l-iccop-o,” returned the voice, 
“T will have turk-iccup.” 

“No you wont have to kick up, you've 
kicked up enough, go away drunken man, or 
Harry will come, and then he'll whale you,” 
replied the widow, half angry, and entirely 
frightened. . 

“I say he st-iccup—” Bane, Banc! at 
this juncture went Job’s companion, the 
double-barrel, which probably deeming it had 
kept silence long enough now improved the 
opportunity to put in a few words in season, 
and in so doing imitated its owner's com- 
pound form of speech. 

A gun has two ends, and one of them 
eau Job’s to come in violent and un- 
ceremonious contact with a large bed of 
“ragged sailors”—the widow’s pet flowers. 

aving fired off my evening gun, planted 
my hero, and put him safely to bed, 1 will 
also bring my chapter to an end. 


VARIETIES. 


Snermantana.—Many such anecdotes occur 
of Sheridan as this which drops from Lord 
Holland, in an allusion to the Addi n 
peace. The feeling displayed to Sheridan 
throughout is not a kind one: 

It was, in truth, made by the pressure of the 
finances, and by nothing else. “It is a 

ace,” said Mr. Francis, “of which everybody 
is glad, and nobody proud.” Mr. Sheridan, to 
whom I repeated these words, two hours after 
they were spoken, and who affected not to 
hear them, in the course of less than two 
hours, delivered them as his own in the House 
of Commons, on a conversation for fixing the 
ps Frc taking it into consideration. 

rd Holland having resolved to move an 
aamer about a sum of £40,000 granted to the 
Duke of York in connexion with the Expedi- 
tion to the Low Countries, he thus describes 
what oeeurred : 


said the 











| woul 


I had hardly given notice, when Mr. Sheri- 
dan gave estes of a similar motion in the 
Commons, and fixed a day preceding that 
which T had named. He came over to Hol- 
land House, and procured from me all the ma- 
terials which I had collected, and which he 
used without seruple. He even repeated, word 
for word, and like a lesson, a long paper 
which had been confidentially communicated 
to me, and which J, won by his protestations 
of not divulging it, had imprudently intrusted. 
Such petty tricks, as traits of a singular charac- 
ter, may be worth preserving ; but it is right 
to add, that the fascination of his conversation, 
and the mixture of arehness and good-humor 
with which he defended himself when detected 
or attacked for such artifices, made all who 
knew him, and many whom he injured in more 
important matters than such trifles as these, in 
some measure his accomplices, by forging, 
winking at, and encouraging his great and 
his little delinquencies. 

And again,—on the Union debate in 1800: 

Mr. Sheridan attended on the Union, and 
spoke against it with his usual wit, eloquence, 
and effect. He was vain enough, however, to 
boast of his imaginary descent from Irish kings 
and even to allege that cireumstance as a per- 
sonal motive with him for opposing the sur- 
render of the independence Of Ireland. He 
was, he said, a “true old Milesian,” which Mr. 
Hare explained to be a member of “ Mile’s,” 
the gaming club in St. James street. 


There are some clever notices of Horne 
Tooke: 

He told me that “he had a very different 
view of the House, now he had been in it, from 
that which he had taken from without. I 
thought, indeed,” said he, “and I think so still, 
that those who govern this country are rogues ; 
but I had no notion that the business was done 
so ably, or that the members of the Commons 
House of Parliament were eo superior in talent 
as I have found them.” He would himself 
have shone in that character more had he been 
chosen earlier.—Review of Lord Holland's 
Memoirs of the Whig Party in the London Ezx- 
aminer. 

Tue Prrr anp Trerney Dvet.—It was fought 
on a Sunday, a cireumstance which gave a 
handle to much vulgar abuse against Mr. Pitt. 
He did, indeed, urge the necessity of fighting 
immediately if at all, because it was not proper 
for one in his situation to maintain any pro- 
tracted correspondence on such a subject. 
Never did two men meet more ignorant of the 
use of their weapons. Mr. Pitt, on being cau- 
tioned by his second to take care of his pistols, 
as they were “hair triggers,” is said to have 
held them up, and remarked that “he saw no 
hair.” They fought near a gibbet on which 
the body of the malefactor A w was yet 
suspended ; and I have been assured by a per- 
son (Lord Grey) whom anxiety about the 
event, of which he had been apprised, had 
drawn to the place, that in a gravel pit within 
a few yards of the ground, an assignation of a 
very different sort se a lover and a com- 

liant mistress completed this group of human 
ife. Mr, Tierney’s second, General Walpole, 
leaped over the furze bushes for joy when Mr. 
Pitt fired in the air. 

Some time, however, elapsed, and some dis- 
cussion between the seconds took place, before 
the affair was finally and amicably adjusted. 
Mr. Pitt very consistently insisted on one con- 
dition, which was in itself reasonable, that he 
was not to quit the ground without the whole 
matter being completely terminated. On Mr. 
Tierney’s return home, he related the event to 
his wife. The lady, who was much attached to 
her husband, although she saw him safe before 
her, fainted away at the relation; a strange 
but not uncommon effect ueced by the dis- 
covery of events which, known at the time, 
have excited strong emotion. The 
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danger to Mr. Tierney had indeed been grea;. 
Had Mr. Pitt fallen, the fury of the times 
would probably have condemned him to exij. 
or death, without reference to the provocatioy 
which he had received, and to the sanction 
which custom had given to the redress }jo 
sought,”—Jbid. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAS, 

Library of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Very important accessions have recently bee) 
made to the Library of this Institution, «; 
which no official notice has been given <o j;, 
friends and patrons, Many valuable work; 
were purchased for it at the sale of Dr. Jarvis 
library, among which we have space to notice 
only the following, viz. :— 

« The Complutensian Polyglott,” in six folic 
volumes; a pe ‘eet copy, in fine condition, of 
the oldest Polyglott Bible, (printed in 1514~17) 
and the first printed edition of the Greek New 
Testament, Copies of it are now extremely 
rare, and an opportunity to purchase one very 
seldom occurs. 

“The Antwerp Polyglott Bible,” in eight fo- 
lio volumes ; a perfect and very beautiful copy 
of this rare and valuable work. The two, wit) 
Bishop Walton’s Polyglott Bible already o1 
hand, make a very complete collection in this 
branch of sacred literature. 

“ Kennicott’s Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible,” in two folio volumes. 

“De Rossi's Various Readings of the Hebrew 
Bible, with supplement, in three volumes 
quarto. . 

“The Septuagint Greek Version of the Old 
Testament,” Morini’s edition, one volume folio. 
—A beautiful copy of this valuable work. 

“ Bos’ Edition of the Septuagint and of frag- 
ments of other Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment,” one volume quarto. 

“Kuster’s Edition of Mill’s Greek Testa- 
ment,” second edition, one volume folio. 

“Waide’s Fac Simile of the Alexandrine 
Manuscript of the New Testament, one volume 
imperial folio. A perfect and beautiful fac 
simile of one of the two oldest existing manu- 
seripts of the New Testament. The manuscript 
was presented, in 1628, to King Charles L., of 
England, by the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and is now preserved in the British Museum. 

“ Barrett's Fac Simile of a Manuscript of the 
Gospel of Matthew in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, one volume quarto. 

Lee wwe of the Gospel of John, Graece- 
Coptie-Thebaic, of the fourth century, one ¥o!- 
ume quarto, 

“B ini’s Edition of the Itala, or oldest 
Latin versions of the New Testament,” two 
volumes folio. 

“ Jerome’s Works, with the Notes of Erasmus, 
Bavius, &c.,” four volumes folio; a fine copy in 
vellum. 

“Colinaeus’ Edition of the New Testament,” 
Paris, 1534; the third printed edition of the 
New Testament in the original Greek. 

“ Elzevir's Edition of the New Testament,” 
two volumes, 12 mo., Leyden, 1633 ; a beauti- 
ful copy of this best exemplar of the received 
Greek text. 

“ Cranmer’s Bible, Black Letter,” folio, 1540 ; 
the second translation of the whole Bible from 
the Originals into English, made in the reigu 








of Henry VIII under the direction of Areli- 

bisho mer, : 
" The lo-Genevan Bible,” the old English 

version e at Geneva, 1560, by Protestant 


scholars driven from land under the reign 
of the “Bloody Mary,” and secretly imported 
into England, : 
“The Bishop’s Bible,” Black Letter, imperial 
folio ; the celebrated old English version, made 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the basis of the 


common received version. 
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last impo rtation for the library from 
pene received early in December, consists 
chiefly of standard works in sacred literature, 
translations of the Holy Scriptures, and Bibli- 
cal Exegesis. By the same arrival, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester received the first three 
volumes of Plates of the magnificent work of 
Prof. Lepsius, on “The Monuments of Egypt 
and the Nile,” now in course of publication, 
under the patronage of the Government of 
Prussia. 8. 

The recent purchase of the valuable private 
library of the late Dr. Neander, will form an 
epoch in the history of this imstitution, and is 
one of the most striking of the many signal 
providences which have marked its establish- 
ment and progress, The library contains 
4,600 volumes and numbers, = mainly 
of the original sourees and materials for study 
and thought, such as a scholar like Neander 
would select for his own daily use in the pro- 
found and varied researches in which his life 
was spent. It is especially rich in the trea- 
sures of Patristic literature, containing all the 
Church Fathers, in the best editions, and writ- 
ings of the later schoolmen. The collection is 
also large of the older standard historians of 
the Church, and is very complete, especially in 
works treating of the History of the Reforma- 
tion, The writings of the Reformers are found 
here, in the rarest and beet editions It em- 
braces also the most important theological 
works of later times. Most of the volumes 
contain manuscript notes by Neander; and 
many of them, particularly the older Church 
Fathers and Historians, are enriched with 
copious annotations in his hand-writing. 

The privilege will be invaluable to the 
student of Chureh History, of referring to the 
sources from which the great Historian of the 
Chureh has drawn his materials, in the very 
editions and copies used by himself. One of 
the most complete and useful guides in this 
stud rma Church History) is of compara- 
tively little value without an ample library of 
reference; and nowhere can greater facilities 
be found for such reference, than in the histori- 
cal treasures of every age of the Chureh accu- 
mulated by Neander. 

The library was of one of the ex- 
ecutors of Neander’s estate, Dr. Twesten of the 
University of Berlin, for $2,300. It is expected 
in this country before the close of the ensuing 
spring, Z. Freeman, Cor. Sec. 


N. Y. Ba: Union for Ministerial Education, 
Todo March, 5, 1852. 


Leavirr & Aten, 27 Dey street, have in 
ress an Elementary German Grammar, by 
f, W. EH. Woodbury, author of “New 
Method with the German,” also a new Gram- 
mar for Germans to learn English. They will 
also soon gayi a German Reader to accom- 
pany the above. 
e Southern Magazine, a new monthly 
no journal, published at Mobile, has 
its fourth number, W. G, C. Clark is 
the editor, and marks of his pen have been oc- 
casionally made in the Literary World. The 
advancement of Southern Literature and Art 
is Mr. Clark’s eare and desire, and this will be 
much promoted by the production in his jour- 
nal of original contributions from many gifted 
writers, 

The subscription lists to the London Art- 
Union just closed here, must amount in the 
serregete to quite a handsome contribution for 
British art. Messrs. Jawes Munroe & Co., of 
Boston, alone, we learn sent out 425 names for 
this year. At £1 1s. this gives $2125 in one 


- 
ts to Christians in their Efforts to Con- 
vert Men to God, by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, is 
eed by A. D. F. Ranvoren, 669 
way. 
A. Horpreer, 140 Fulton street, has nearly 
ready for publication “California Iustrated, 








including a description of the Panama and ‘the 19th century ;” on the “Middle Age, and 
Nicaragua Routes, by a returned Californian, the early periods of Christianity ;” on the 
to form an 8vo. of about 300 pages with 50 fine | “ 16th Century in France ;” on the “ Influences 
tinted lithographs, the sketches for which were | of Spanish Literature in France and Italy ;” 
all drawn on the spot, and, says the author, “for | and many other subjects; all of which works 
artistic skill and truthfulness to nature, they | have enjoyed more or less celebrity, not only 
will certainly be found unsurpassed.” in France, but throughout Europe.—Paris 
FOREIGN, Correspondent 0 the National Intel igencer. J 
Tennyson is said to be busy with a new | The sale of the library of Louis Philippe is 
m, of a totally different order from any he et ae ony b ban ve : ong wo 
as yet published, unless the fragment of the | ROSS Wats See prowtery 2000 vo hack — 
Marks d'Artlar be counted. | are principally church histories, black letter 
The author of “ The Bachelor of the Albany,” | manuscripts, old and rare re — and for the 
has nearly completed a new novel of a philo- | — part ay TY eens oe de) eo kay 
sophieal and satirical turn. st een i weg pare ener Cat et v 4 ” 
Thackeray, whose historical novel was to | ne piesa Ap — — ae 59 he 
have been published last Christmas, has not | hits ey. 2» Mien: wen eee - = 
finished much more than half of his work. ri 1 arma i pe tr tin late or 
altiian Momaseate aaa Na ae thus a been paid. a per | a 
rs / or we ? S" | ing neither autograph nor stamp, and withou 
is yet given of their appearance. These Me- | and remarkable Reenliatity in binding or print, 
sy “Wil Ger ah caiar Senimcenen | weet b ing from 40 to 60 francs. One 
ssssemprind ez Sexereon moegtome State eral Seat 
old family papers a vast number of her father’s 'teau of Neuilly—is expected to bring $2000. 
letters addressed to her mother during the | The greater part of the books for sale contain 
campaigns of Napoleon, to one of whose bro- | the arms or the initials of their proprietor. 
thers her father was aid-de-camp. These will| Many are stamped with the arms of the 
be given in extenso, and are said to paint a| Duchess of Orleans, the mother of Louis Phil- 
vivid picture of the times. George Sand will | j ype; others with the crown of the King. 
also describe her childhood, spent mainly | ney all bear upon the back the name of the 
under the eye of a grandmother, who tried to, particular library to which they belonged.— 
a pipe ghee of _ having pa | Paris Correspondent Commercial Advertiser, 
1e world a girl, when a was wanted, by | 
“making a man of her;” she will tell us of her The clobented publisher, Didot, sent a copy 
studies, and her dreams,—in short, she will of a work by himself, entitled Essai sur la 
trace for us some outline of the history of her | Typograp..ie to a lady by the name of Estienne, 
mind, As to the rest, she may say with Mdlle. | jiying with her sister at Valenciennes. These 
Delaunay, je me peins en buste. | two persons are the last descendants of the 
The second volume of Vizetelly’s series of | brothers Estienne, printers to Francis I., the 
Readable Books is to be Houssaye’s Philoso-| restorer of letters. They enjoyed the pro- 
phers and Actresses. tection and favor of the King during his life, 
Under the Protection of Lord Campbell’s | and from them descend, in line direct, these, 
judgment respecting American copyright in| their last representatives. The name, which 
ngland, Dr. Barnes's Commentaries on the | has lived from the year 1270, and has passed 
Book of Revelation—the completion of his | through seventeen distinctly traceable genera- 
New Testament series—has been purchased by | tions, becomes extinct with them. They are 
a London publisher. Mr. Bentley has publish- | the daughters of Col. Estienne, who died some 
ed by copyright arrangement an seeders the | 20 years ago. without fortune. One of them 
American translation of Houssaye’s Men and | is married ; it is to the maiden that the author 
Women of the Nineteenth Century. And Mr. | has presented his essay, as an “humble testi- 
David Bogue having purchased the copyright, | monial of homage to the last descendant of the 
will sae ra before it appears here, Dr. Gardi- | most illustrious of French printers.”—Jbid. 





ner Spring’s new work, “The Glory of Christ, | ———————__-——_--—_______————— = 

and the Last Things of his Mediatorial Go- | CHILDREN : 

vernment.” : Their Hydropathic Management in Health and 
The Theatre Royal, Glasgow, was occupied | Disease. 


by an American Equestrian Troupe, to the in- | A Descriptive and Practical Work, designed as a Guide 
dignation of the legitimists, for Families and Physicians. 
. a . ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS CASES. 

The Scottish Atheneum pronounees this By JOEL SHEW. MD. 
year’s exhibition of Paintings of the Royal 12mo., 452 pages. 
Scottish Academy at Edinburgh “one of the | Just Published by 
finest we have seen in works produced by na- FOWLERS & WELLS, 
tive living artists.” J. Noel Paton, whose Re- | 131 Nassau st., N. ¥., and 142 Washington street, Boston. 
conciliation of Oberon and Titania, and), ober uianaetl tr roeires i 
others, are familiar to Americans, contributes | we do not hesitate to say that the present is adapted to be 
“Dante Meditating the Episode of Francesca | of the widest neefuinees, ae it treats with so much sound 
da Rimini,” which the same journal calls a per- aoe yt wy 9g mma gape 
fection of attainment in color and classic > 
—, WTVER ON WOOD 

M. Philarete-Chasles, Professor in the College ENGRAVER ¢ : 


i i ully informs the 
of France, and one of the literary collaborateurs HE Subscriber respectf ; 
of the Journal des Debats, is about to leave ENGRAVING, by A continues the, Pasness of WOOD 
France for ~ po — - is a that 75 NASSAU STREET, 

ill probably establi imself in Boston as | w! with his long experience and superior advan’ 
.: prenbeor of "the French language and of hen enabled o‘extcate at orders in is line however 
Belles-lettres. M. Chasles has for a long time | reasonable terms. “THis facilities for doing all kinds of 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the | workareu : 
best literary critics in Franee. He has made | jS!tf_ _ J. W. ORR. 75 Nassau st., New York. 
himself particularly familiar with English and PUBLISHERS OF MAGAZINES AND 
American literature. He has published works BOOKS—The subscriber has on hand about 500 fine 
“on the oe. ae Revolution of the 17th | eae Geieys Ae ne iy ater ny dhe 
century ;” on the “Literature and Manners of | these plates can be had on the most reasonable terms. 
England in the 19th century ;” on the “ Litera- | ad L. A. GODEY, 
No. 113 Chestnut st.. PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE TENTH THOUSAND! 
A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT IN THE MARKET, 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 
By B. F. TEFFT, D.D., President of Genesee College, N. Y. 


One Volume 12mo. Witn Porrrarr. 
Price $1 PER copy. 


*,* This is a Standard Work, carefully prepared, and intended not only for immediate popular reading, but as a 
book of reference, at all times. Te bas teen eeockea in all enareere with highest favor. 


JOHN BALL, 48 Norra Fourrn srrexr, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


and 56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ON APPLICATION CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SALE OF THIS 
ULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. al? 2m 


JUST PUBLISHED. Se Be 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 


Eprreo sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
Two volumes 12mo. 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


“ Besides a main fi ee Sine 
ves 
= Umbra crowns Highgate. ill: Sterling’s father (Carlyle’s ‘ Captain Whir 
coice that “2 lage der pate Bilianmie cost; und that ck 
er a 
- one more struggle for Spain, and to be shot at the Parade at 














slipt ee 


inhabitants people that beautiful, tranquil country, in place of those dear and familiar whom we knew ?’—THackeE- 


ihe admirers of Carlyle and Sterling will be glad to hear of the rapidity of the sale of the first edition of the above 
work ” 

“ Carlyleans are at present lost in admiration of their master’s Life af John Sterling—a really remarkable book.”— 
Home Journal. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


From original Designs by the most eminent Artists, and printed in Tint. It is complete in one volume ecimo 
e Reels legul tun quale daar w will be found to be the most readable edition oF * 
ever published in the country, 


HINTS ON HEALTH; 


WITH FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION 
Z OF THE 
SKIN, HAIR, TEETH, EYES, &c. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD COALE, MD., 


ber of the Boston Society for Medical Improvements; Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Soci \y 
ow . One Volume 16mo. muslin, 50 cents. pam? 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


BOSTON. 





Graham's Chemistry. New Edition. 
BLANCHARD AND LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 


INCLUDING THE APPLICATIONS OF THE SCIENCE IN THE ARTS. 
BY THOMAS GRAHAM, F.RS., &c., 


Professor of Chemistry in University College, London, ke., &e. 
Second American, from an entirely Revised and greatly Enlarged English Edition. 
WITH NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY ROBERT BRIDGES, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, &e., &c. 
To be completed in Two Parts, forming one very large Octavo Volume. 


PART L, now ready, of 430 large es, with 185 Engravi 
PART IL, preparing for early publlestion. et 





‘ a er From the J Editor's Preface. 
The “ Elements of Chem »” of wl a second edition is now attained, 
mediate and deverved reputation, ‘The copious selection of facta fromall reliable wour ce and the nae 
ment, render it a beginner, frequent references 
to special trea make ita valuable assisiant for the more i ee i 

rom ¢ ter presen ion no way detract. The great c hich the science of Che- 
susie kad wallesoos tactic Ste i at ye revision 2 work, and this has been 
most thoroughly accomplished by the au Many portions be found altered, thereby in- 
aoaeing _ the size of the work, while the series of illustrations has been entirely in style, and nearly 
Under these circumstances but little has been left for the editor however Lond 
edition in parts, some have elapsed since the first portions were ; pity ve pad he aed 
to introduce the more recent inv and discoveries in some subjects, as well as to correct inaccuracies or 
misprints as had escaped the au 8 attention, and to make a few alotf 


mms, | scribed, and which, it 






READABLE BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES 
OF 


APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY 


or 
THE BEST AUTHORS. 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
2 vols, 16mo., fancy cloth—Price One Dollar. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A JOURNEY 
THROUGH 
TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA, 


DURING THE YEARS 1844, 1845, anp 1846. 


By M. HUC, 
Missionary Priest of the Congregation of St. Lazarus. 


This narrative, related with great interest and simplicity 
—adding to our original stores of information with the 
piquancy of an Ara Tale—is the story of a long jour. 
and circuit of Chinese to the capital of Thi- 
bel, with a forced return to the Chinese Territory, per- 
formed by a Roman Catholic M ary, and his assistant 
M. Gabet, d upon the breaking up of the Pekin 
of what is rather mypothett 
Vicariat of Mongo 
is novelty, danger, and excitement 
h scenery, fresh adventure, with re rites and 
and now for the first time so fully de. 
=, be remarked, at appeal 
not merely to our love of intelligence, but to our love of 
the 


marve 
English Review «6 of “M. Hue’s graphic 
” and ¥ labors of Messrs. Huc and 
have extended a oopeneraiy the existing 
amount of knowledge of remote regions of inner 
Asia ” 


summing A the results of these 
and other in an article and the Lamas,” 
says of these missionaries“ they have given us a most 
readable and a’ narrative of a life of con- 
tinued hardships, and su ger in 
remote regions, routes through were partly 
never before recorded in detail, and partly never before 
M. Huc “a most 
——_ : Ban ~ imen ot 

8 really charming book, t is one w most of 
our readers will be sure ts poetheas and treasure up for 
themsel columns with amusing ex- 





ee of readers. In these points 
some resemb , 
dore, as we may almost call him.” 


JUST PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 


Essays from the London Times: 
A COLLECTION OF 
HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL SKETCHES. 
1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 
“The London Times is the daily epic of the world.”— 
Literary World. 


The Yellowplush Papers. 
BY THACKERAY. 
1 vol. l6mo. 50 ets. 


—Courier and Enquirer. -_ 


The Maiden and Married Life of 
Mary Powell. 
1 vol. 16mo. 50 ets. 
“This is a charming book.’’— Christian Observer. 


WILL BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 
HORACE SMITH’S GAIETIES AND GRaA- 
VITIES. 





THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 


POOLE’S LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE 
PEDLINGTONIANS. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY RE 
VIEW, &e. 





BLANCHARD anp LEA, PHILADELPHIA. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
200 Broadway. 
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HAND-BOOK OF WINES. 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL. 
By THOMAS McMULLEN. 





CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS. 


method which its arrangement, the t 
Be pe OF eceey sna eesiveane in 
which it is written, and the comprehensiveness of its scope, 
commend it tu the reader,—Journal of Commerce. 4 
consumers and dealers in wines the real value of the 
ok consists in its joint of a judicious compila- 
tion and a useful treatise—Commercial Advertiser. 

Though strictly speaking, it is a scientific treatise, the 
graces ee tterstare are a wanting, and —— selected 
with a refined and elegant taste, renders the su really 
interesting to the general reader.—Home Journal. 

dissertation on Wines of the Ancients, by Dr. Hen- 

ani embraces considerable information in py ea com- 

—Churchman. 

As the book published on the subject in this coun- 

commend it to our ers. All that is 

useful and valuable in the works of standard writers on 

wine will be found in this volume.— Express. 

recommend the “Hand-Book of Wines” as 

wae fo a. condensed form and clear style a mass of use- 
fal interesting information.— Protestant Chu 


appetizing as a glass of J — Times. 
There is nota wine known in commerce or — 
on eee ee r. 
his work an authority on the subject to which it relates,— 
Evening Post, 
is precisely the book that was wanted 

wins sd in its statement of facts—emi- 
nently —Evening Mirror. 


ae ee 





wines and spirits.— Tribune. 
The work before us is full of interest, and will 
with pleasure and satisfaction by all.— 


promote refined 
to discourage intemperate indulg Knickerbocker. 
It is well planned, well written, and deserves to be well 





Redundancy of expression is not among the faults of 
poeta his style is am og mae clown, the oute> 
erty questionable, -tipértt of the Times.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., 





200 Broapway. alO 2t 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


Have Now Ready: 
THORPE: A QUIET ENGLISH TOWN, 
AND 
HUMAN LIFE THEREIN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD, 
Author of “ Euthanasy,” &c., &c. 





IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH. 


1. 
POEMS. 


BY HARVEY HUBBARD. 
One vol. 16mo, 


2. 
ELEVEN WEEKS IN EUROPE, 
AND WHAT CAN BE SEEN IN THAT TIME. 
BY REV, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


3. 
THE DESERT HOME. 
With 12 Illustrations. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


4. 
THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 
With Illustrations, 


5. 
A NEW AND SPLENDID WORK ON 


OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
With nearly Two Thousand Illustrations. 
BY DRS. R. U. PIPER AND H. J. BIGELOW, 


LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
LYRA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
1 volume 12mo., cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ISA: 
A PILGRIMAGE. 
BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
Author of Dream Land by Day Light, &c., &c. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1. 


“Isa is unique and extraordinary, requiring a power- 

ful imagination to conceive and a master pen to portray; 

but Miss Chesebro is evidently a thinker—she skims not 

the mere surface of life, but plunges boldly into the hid- 

den ao of the spirit, by which she is warranted to 

5 a o startling revelations of human passions.”’—Home 
lournal. 





— 


LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES, 
BY HENRY JAMES. 
One volume 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 





TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
BY THERESA PULSZKY. 


With new Preface and Tales, and a Portrait of the Author. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 





MEN AND WOMEN of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BY ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 


With beautifully E ved Portraits of Louis XV. and 
Made. de Pompadour. 


In 2 vols. 12mo., on extra superfine , pp. 450 eac 
"cloth. Price $2 a. - m 





THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
EDITED BY BON GAULTIER, 
One volume, 12mo., cloth—Price 75 cents. 





LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
BY WILLIAM E, AYTOUN, 
Professor of Literature and Belles Lettres in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
One volume 12mo. cloth. Price $1. 





CHARACTERS IN’'THE GOSPELS, Ilustrat- 
ing Phases of Character at the Present gy Rev. 
2 ae Second Edition. In 1 vol. 1 . Price 


NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
By Thomas Wright. In1vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 





CLOVERNOOK; or, Recollections of our 
Home in the West. By Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1. Third edition. 


DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Pano- 
rama of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro. In 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1 25. Second Edition. 


LADIES OF THE COVENANT: Memoirs of 


Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing the period 
ot the Covenant and the Persecution. By Rev. 
James Anderson. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Bax | Acheta 
Domestica. In three series. Price $2 s 








NEXT WEEK. 


THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, the 
gegen ot 1642 and 1688. By Henry W. Herbert. 
lv 2mo. 





IN PRESS. 
POEMS OF WINTHROP MACWORTH PRAED. 1 
vol. 12mv. 


BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES, in 
ge adapted io the comnon reader By W. Hail 
a 1 12mo. Price $1. 


12mo. Price 75 cts. 
MEN OF THE TIMES IN 1852, 1 vol. 12mc. 


| her heroines in a grac 


TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 voi. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
At their New Store, 
No. 8 Park Prace, 


Have Recently Published : 


STODDARD’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Designed for the use of Schools and Academies. 
EMBRACING 
EVERY VARIETY OF PRACTICAL QUESTIONS, 


Appropriate to written Arithmetic, with original, concise, 
and analytic methods of Solution. 


By Pror. JOHN F. STODDARD, 
Principal of the University of Northern Pennsylvania. 


294 pages, morocco back, muslin sides. 


The book has been delayed some time by the illness of 
the author. The publishers believe that thousands of 
teachers in our country, now using Stoddard’s American 
Intellectual Arithmetic with great success, and who have 
been anxiously waiting for the Practical, have only to ex- 
amine it, to aporere and adopt it as the best arithmetic 
ever published. 
Stoddard’s American Intellectual Arithmetic has been 
— only two years, and already its introduction has 
me very general. The State Executive, and Mr. G.R. 
Perkins, Principal of the New York State Normal School, 
have recently adopted it as their text-book in Mental 
as, in the place of Colburn’s, which has heretofore 
een . 





HEROINES OF HISTORY. 
Eprrep sy MARY E. HEWITT. 


Illustrated by Six Stecl Plates, engraved expressly for the 
work, 


12mo, muslin, 336 pages, $1 25%" 


The plan of this work is excellent. It is intended to 
give a series of biographical sketches, describing the lives 
of women in different ages, who have been made illustri- 
ous by their heroism and their virtues. The manner in 
which it is carried out reflects honor on the taste and 
knowledge of the editress. She has availed herself of 
various sources of information, and selecting only the 
most significant incidents, has portrayed the characters of 
1 i eful ons phecsing narrative. The 
lives of Joan of Arc, Isabella, Maria Theresa ap 

to have been labored with the greatest care, while a 
deeper womanly sympathy is betrayed in the beautiful 
sketches of Laura, Beatrice Cenci, and Charlotte Corday. 
On the whole, we regard this production of a favorite 
writer as highly successful. It comes to us with modest 
claims, but more than sustains its pretensions.—New York 
une. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICEMAN. 
By THOMAS WATERS, 


An Inspector of the London Detective Corps. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 
By WARREN WARNER, Esg., of the Inner Temple. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


The “ Policeman” with his “ recollections” will delight 
the most fustidious. And the “experiences” of the “ Bar- 
rister” are in no wise tedious. Considering the topics 
he the —. = these “ aa and 
‘e ces, r style is unpretentious and e t. 
The tales are thrilling, without bordering upon the ieee. 
bable or the horrible. Their phases of life are instructive, 

never re ve. In almost every one exists a unity 
of design a terseness of the conversaticnal that belong 
to the true drama. The “ Barrister” has seen enough of 
low society to draw instructive contrasts. The “ Police- 
man” has moved enough in high life to thoroughly know 


its — follies, and salient points. A patient seekin, 
relief from morbid disposition No sleep, can never want 
for a specific when these books are y for his optics.— 
Literary World. ; 

THE NEW YORK 
NORMAL SCHOOL SONG-BOOK. 


By L. A. BENJAMIN anp I. B. WOODBURY, 
Price 38 cents. 


THE MILLION’S GLEE BOOK; 
Or, New York Melodeon. 
By I. B. WOODBURY. 
Price 63 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY DRAWING-BOOK. 
By THOMAS W. FIELD. 
Price $4. 


NELSON’S SERIES OF PENMANSHIP. 
IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
Price 12% cents. 
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J. S. REDFIELD, Curron Hatt, N. Y. 
as 


PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene 
Houssaye. 2 vols 12mo. 


¥ 7. MICHAUD’S 5 gt OF THE CRUSADES. | 
MEMOIRS AND WRITINGS OF HARTLEY | 7™™*lsted by W. Robson. 3 vols. 12mo. 
COLERIDGE. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
| Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
| al7 4t No. 8 Park Piace. 
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Aprin 17, °52 


329 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


ROMANISM AT HOME. 


LETTERS TO THE HON. ROGER B. TANEY, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By 


KIRWAN. 


12mo, Muslin. 


Your letters, so far as re: 


8 the grammatical construction of p 
produced a Dean Swift or a They 


idsmith. 


I. 
FALKENBURG. A Tale of the Rhine. By the Author of “Ger- 
mania,” “ Mildred Vernon,” &e, 8vo. paper, 374 cents, 


It captivates the attention of the reader with the uncommon spirit and of its 
a a charm in Fag eg cha- 


the conversations are carried 
without completing its perusal. 
Be it truth or romance, “ Falkenburg” is a capital story.— Post, 
A tale of absorbing and fascinating beauty.— Britannia, 
It 


BLEAK HOUSE. By Cnartes Dickens. With Ilustrations by HL 


refined ; 
take up the book wi 


K, Browne. Part L, 12mo., paper, 12} cents. 

The is clear, is to be full of characters, full of incidents, full of humor, pathos, 
and power, all marshaled with the utmost skill of this great master—Times. 

If the of this new work by Dickens be sustained tt re thet do not hesi- 
tate to say that it will be the best he has written. As a contemporary said, “It has 
the ring of the ne metal.” That tomb of so Regan ae foramen, Se Ocast of 
Cc , supplies him with materials and eo far as the n of the work is developed 
in this the first number, both plot and ters will be laden with interest. The super- 
abundance of minute touches, which is perhaps Mr. Dickens’s main defect, is dispensed 
with, and lingers or loiters in the story. It cannot fail to find tens of thousands 
of readers.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


The opening of the story is full of promise. One devours the number at a sitting, an 
like Oliver, “asks for more.”—N. Y. Independent. and, 


It opens rich, and bids fair to take precedence of any of its author’s productions.— 
Boston Times. 


The characters are such as Dickens only can portray, and the work promises 
to be ranked with his best.—Worcester Palladium. . 


that this work foto bo one of great and exciting intereat—-Loeell Journal. = som 
Iv. 

ARCTIC SEARGHING EXPEDITION: A Journal of a Boat-Voyage 
through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Dis- 
covery Ships wider Command of Sir Jouy Franxur. With an 

Appendix on the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir 
Joun Rionarpson, C.B., F.R.S. With Engravings. 12mo. mus- 
lin, $1 25. 
of 
It qbounde with interesting inaigeutn of this perilous beragpeny owe 


furnishes 
amount of information respecting : 
Son of the Arctic region; its productions, 
Boston Traveler. 


and 
fis infubftants, animals, insoos, ke se 


escape 


, and will be sed with 
SRSaeediees 
hether garded lar book 
tony lathe Geta of tckparibe taventigation, i will veceive a creial trol 
find many gratified and instructed readers.—Northern Budget. 
v. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE; Or, Books, Places, and 
People. By Mary Russet. Mirrorp. 12mo. muslin, $1. 


The second title of Miss Mitford’s book is the best descri 


on of its contents— 





The authoress of “ Our Village” could not have done the large literary world a greater 
or more graceful and grateful service than that which she has conferred u: S odeoes gee. | 
le, by gy my of this treasury of her reminiscences of “ Books, Places, 

People.” —N. . Express. 
Miss Mitford, like the householder of the Scriptures has beonghs forth from her 
the modern e 
Lp. Wy dap is attracted by fine passages from 
cu 


on quaint 
and by flowers the fruitful field of contemporary poetry. We have no 
atl cab cawemne-deliee Budget, 


VI. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Rosear 
Cuameers, 4 vols. 12mo. muslin. Vol. 1. now ready, price [75 
cents. 


This is the best planned edition of the Life and Writings of Burns we have ever seen. 
— Baltimore American. 


We conceive that it is written in the only method that can give the reader a true un- 
of the author’s career.— Commercial Advertiser. 


The best life and edition of Burns’s works that have yet appeared.—CAurchman, 


Ce ee nn ie ne cameictant pereeanan 2 Gis Cea 
likely to be hereafter in existence. —1-tterary orld. a 





hrases, and a correct and almost elegant use of Anglo-Saxon words, are not unworthy of the count 
are also pervaded by a silvery thread of wit.which is auatinahably Irish.-Bishop Hucues’s Letters in Reply to Kirwan. iam 


vil, 
DARIEN ; or, the Merchant Prince. A Historical Romance. By 
Exior Warsurton, 8vo., Paper, 374 cents. 

To “ Darien.” with the date of 1852 upon its title-page, says the London Examiner, the 
fate of its author will communicate a theme of the book is a 
fine one. Full as it is of eloquent writing, and enlivened as it is with the light of true 
genius, “ Darien’ may, for its own sake, and apart all external interest, claim many 
readers. External interest, y to the book in a most peculiar manner, 
Superstitious men—perhaps also some men not superstitious—might say that there was 
a meme sbadow of the future cast upon its writer’s mind. It did not fall strictly 
within Scotch colonization of : 


cut Gnabnond cumin wre cool patdeusemeeis teaieeatanataeaatiete teas: 
nm are suc recu to Dati 
Way cadedle olan vtpvaea ints oo. 


vu 
LECTURES ON FRENCH HISTORY. By Sir James Srerney, K.C.B., 


LL.D., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo., Muslin, $1 75. 


Cuaiaing mt inet pies le, fluency of diction, and es = | 
these lectures seem to i but few of those essential ties whic! 
x consummate excellence in the department to they relate.—National In‘ei- 

They are the fruit of the most laborious investi of 
while they are worthy of study by those who are 


y familiar 
France, they constitute a work that well be used as a text-book 
pearance Of tha volume to tasshy, whan turned to 


of subject matter, 
compose our idea 


1x, 

LAYARD'S NINEVEH. Popular Account of the Discoveries at \i- 
neveh. By Austen Henry Layarv. Abridged by him from his 
larger Work. With numerous Wood Engrayings. 12mo., 75 
cents. 

readers, this abridgement heb | 


fon oe special tage is, that instead of having to refer to the end of the volume 

it contains all the valuable information that te to be found in the larger work, with 

some important additions and confirraations.— Christian Register. 
x. 

THE WAY TO DO GOOD. Being the Third and concluding Volume 
of Jacos Apsorr’s “Young Christian Series.” I. The Young 
Christian.—II, The Corner-Stone—IlII. The Way to do Good. 
Very greatly Improved and Enlarged. Beautifully Mlustrated. 
12mo., Muslin, $1 00 per Volume. 

Ihave been 





much American wi 

lation in E: “The Young Ch ” and “The Corner-Stone,” by a New Eng- 
lander, Jecub Abbott. are meng and powerful, and illus- 
trations, whether py Apylp a bh Ee 8 ~ eles 
striking. —Dr. THomas ARNOLD, in a Letter to the Chevalier BUNSEN, 

There never have issued from the press books better ad to the moral enlighten 
ment and improvement of youth than this “ Young Christian Series.”—Nat. Bee i, 
Cun of BONO San SOS pepslee seaaiene aenen: even pauened, It should be in 
every Christian family in the —Southern Literary Gazette. ; 
Not only has the series made its way into the several European tongues, but the Ori- 
ental dialects boast of favorite versions.—N. Y. Daily Times. 


XL 
WESLEY AND METHODISM. By Isaac Taytor. With new Por- 
traits. 12mo., Muslin, 75 cents. 


illustrating these tions, he enters into an Examination of the characters of all 
princi Sisohers und pammvan en baty describes 












xi. 
SCRIPTURAL PROPHECY. ee, on 
and Interpretation of Scriptural pheey. 
Delivered in the Chapel of the Gen 
of the Protestant Episcopa 


the Origin, Character, 

In Seven Discourses. 
Theological Seminary 
1 Chureh. With Notes. By Samvez 


H. Turner, D.D. 12mo., Muslin, 75 cents. 








